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Price 3d, 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 





Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 





The LENT TERM will commence on Monday the 16th 
auuary. 
oeethintes for admission can be examined at the Institution, 
on Thursdays at 11 o'clock. 
By order. JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Rorat Acapemy or Mosic, 
4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, 





OYAL ALHAMBRA PALACE. 
TO MUSIC COMPOSERS, 
£200 Sterling 
Isoffered by the Alhambra Palace Company, and will be paid 
to the Composer of the best piece of Music in the form of a 
GRAND ORIGINAL FANTASIA, 

Forfull Orchestra, Chorus, Organ, Military Bands, &c., the entire 
work not to occupy more than 40 to 45 minutes, the subject 
being left to the Composer. 

The said FANTASIA to be performed every Evening during 
the next Series of Promenade Concerts. 

For full particulars apply (by letter) to M. Rivierz, Chef 
dOrchestra, at the Alhambra Palace. 





\ DME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 

Guitar and Concertina, begs to inform her friends and 
pupils that she has returned to town for the winter season. 38, 
Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 





h ISS BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
ofMessrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 





\ DLLE. BAUERMEISTER of the Royal 

Italian Opera, begs to announce that she is at libery to 
accept engagements for Concerts until the 25th February. 
Communications to be addressed to 25, Great Coram-street, 
Russell-square. 





1 R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 50, Monnine@ron-roap, or Cramer & Co., 
201, Regent-street. 





\ R. MAYBRICK will be at liberty to accept 
4 engagements after December 25th. Address, care of 
Messrs. Hutchins and Romer, 9, Conduit-street, W.; and Mr. 
George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, W. 





OW AND BROMLEY INSTITUTE. 
RAILWAY STATION, BOW, E. 

The Committee of the above Institute are prepared to receive 
proposals for the use of the above Hall, as above, pronounced by 
all who have seen it to be the finest in London. Every Con- 
venience. 900 seats. Easy of access from all parts of the 
cuntry. A few evenings in the next quarter are still dis- 


engaged. 
Terms and full particulars on application to 
GEORGE F. GYNGELL, Secretary. 





WARM KEYS (FOR COLD HANDS), IN 
PIANOS AND HARMONIUMS. 


Ta simple and inexpensive improvement en- 
tirely removes all feeling of cold whilst playing in winter. 
May be tried at the Patentee’s, 
G. PRICE, 
10, Duxs-strestT, GROSVENOR-SQUARB. 


Where Pianos on this principle are offered for sale, or hire, at 
moderate rates, 





NEW SONGS BY JULES BENEDICT. 





‘“ HALCYON DAYS.” 
** BOCCHINA.” 
“ON THE MOUNTAINS.” 
Worps sy Taz Hoy. Mrs, NORTON. 
Composed ‘or and sung by 
CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Post free for 25 stamps each. 


Cramzr & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


MDLLE, 


NEW DANCE MUSIC 


AS PERFORMED IN THE 


COVENT GARDEN PANTOMIME. 


THE CHEVY GALOP. 
(Beautifully [lustrated.) 
THE MALIGNA GALOP. 
THE FATRY MAZURKA. 


BY 
GILBERT H. BETJEMANN. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS EACH. 


NEW DANCE MUSIG FOR THE SEASON. 











NOW READY, 
THE NEW QUADRILLE, 


“LADY OF LORNE,” 


ON THE FOLLOWING SCOTCH AIRS: 





Argyle is my Name. Wilt thou be my dearie P 
Campbell’s are comin’. a High- 
: and Laddie. 
A ae — Hey, the bonnie Breast- 
mag a . knots. 
I’m o’er young to marry What's a’ the steer, 
yet. Kimmer ? 
I lo’e na a Laddie but AND 
ane. The Argyle Bowling 
Come under my plaidie. Green. 


By ALISTER M°ALISTER. 


Beautifully Illustrated with Portrait, 
SOLO AND DUET, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. _ 


THE 


LADY OF LORNE LANCERS. 


FOUNDED ON WELL-KNOWN SCOTTISH 
MELODIES AND REELS, 


By F. GODFREY. 


BANDMASTER OF THE COLDSTREAM GUARDS. 











PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE LADY OF LORWE CALEDONIANS. 


ON SCOTTISH AIRS. 
By T. BARRETT. 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by Michael Watson, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


NEXT WEEK, 
THE LADY OF LORWE WALTZES. 


ON SCOTCH MELODIES. 
Bry F. GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


NEXT WEEK, 
THE LADY OF LORNE GALOP. 


ON SCOTCH AIRS. 
By F. GODFREY. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


THE NEW VALSE 


LA SPIRITUELLE. 


By AUGUSTE PHILIPPE. 


Beautifully Illustrated in Colours by Michael Watson. 
SOLO AND DUET, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 
Loxpox: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
Y S pi et W. 





























IN PREPARATION, 
CRAMER’S 


VOCAL GEMS. 


(NEW SERIES.) 
COMMENCING VOLUME IV. 





The Number for FEBRUARY will contain 


TEN BASS AND BARITONE VOICES 


SUNG BY SANTLEY, FOLI, &c. 





LIST OF CONTENTS. 


In happy Moments day by day .......... Watuicr. 
They ask me why I Love her...........+.0: Anprr:, 
When I beheld the Anchor weigh’d ........ Barr. 
HOUND WORTMOE «ou. cc ciecsccscece ndeoedcen Bare. 
A Voice from the Ocean ........ccceeee: Knieur. 
dl i. AS ped te Héuzen 
My Bark is Bounding Near........ is ct ves Bare. 
NOE iii ainiccs sca uctnesabs smideienas Haron. 
Hark! the Clarion Sounding .............. Bare. 
Round with Her, Boys, Yo-ho! (Capstan Song) 
RanpDEGGER, 





PRICE SIXPENCE, 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 
*,” Will be ready on Magazine Day. Orders 
received and booked in time for 1st Edition, 
upon immediate publication. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
AND ALL BOOK AND MUSIC SELLERS. 


NIVE US THY REST. New Sacred Song. 
RK Words by Miss Burnside. Music by Miss M, LINDSA 
(Mrs. J. W. Bliss). 3s. Also “TIRED.” Sacred Song, by 
the same author and compos:r. No, 1 in D flat, No. 2 in D. 
8s, each ; free by post at half-price. 


WEDDING MARCH. Founded on National 

Melodies, By W. H. CALLCOTT. A contribution to an 

approaching ceremony. Beautifully illustrated, Piano solo, 

8s.; duet, 4s, each ; post free at half-price. 

AIN-DROPS PATTER. Song. Music by A. 
8.GATTY. 3s.; free by post for 18 stamps. 


OBIN! ROBIN! Song. Words and Music by 
A. 8. GATTY. 2s, 6d. ; frce by post for 15 stamps. 


FRAGMENT, by MENDELSSOHN, for the 
Pianoforte. By C. A. CASPAR. 38.; fiee by post at 
half-price. 
ATALOGUES of VOCAL and PIANOFORTE, 
Violin, Fiute, Organ, and Church Music, ditto Orchestral 
aud Septet, &c., forwarded gratis and postage free, on applica- 
tion to ROBERT COCKS & Co., New Burlirgton-street, 
London. 
varied in Europe. 





N.B. Their Catalogues are the most exiensive and 
Each applicant must state the Catalogue 
required. 


HE JOYFUL PEASANT. Melody. By 
SCHUMANN. Lp y= meh the Pianoforte by GEO. 

F. WEST. 3s.; free b t at half-price. 
London: Published uw Rosert Cocks & Co., New Bur- 
lington-street, Order of all Musicsellers. 





" DRINK TO THEE.” Song, by Arruour 
Jackmay. Price 43. Cocks & Co., New Burlington- 
street. 
STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 
In Bottles, 28. Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm 
and relieving violent fits of coughing. 
Pp. & P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Mstablishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837— December 31st, 1867), 
271, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE Ro geld ar 

ii wrath d enriching the and removing 

affections of Se tertee’ haa maintained its bigh character for a 

uarter of a century, and the flattering testimonials received 

p oad Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the Clergy and 
Statesmen, fully — its great virtues. No 











@ Vocalist ov 
blic Speaker id he without this invaluable Lonny To 
be abtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United 


Kingdom, 
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CRAMER'S 


GLEES AND PART MUSIC, 


we 
No, 
1. Bethlehem .......0sseeeees . Gounod 
2. O Salutaris Hostia....sssee.ee .. Gounod 
B. AVE VOrteM 0060001. cccccecs secccees coves + Gounod 
4. The Faded Rose... .........eeeeeeeeeeed. G, Calleott 
6. Sweet Vesper Hymn .......eeeeeceeeeee+++H. Smart 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree..G. A. Macfarren 
7. Lullaby . Pere SC 
8. Merrily wake Music's Measure ........++.... Barnett 
©, Crndhe Mee i. oc.ccink 66:06 ke 6+ 0050 bute <i ccendn MEO 
10. Safe Home! (Dr. Neale’s Funeral Hymn)....Willing 
11. Harvest Home ........s6s0e0e000+.G, A. Macfarren 
12. The Miller .....0..eeccecceseseeeeeG. A. Macfarren 
13. Lo, the Early Beam of Morning ........M. W. Balfe 
14. All is still .. 0.001000 cececscccceee. Ge A. Macharren 
15. By Babylon’s Wave.....ececevscocccccecess Gounod 
16, Cheer up, Companions ................V. E. Becker 
17. Be Peace on Earth ......sccscecvcccececs Dr. Crotch 
18. Bless’d be the Home ........ -«eed. Benedict 
19. Crocuses and Snowdrops .. Perey + 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs ....cesseeeeeeseeeeees Dr. Crotch 
21. The Joys of Spring... ....4+ 000000000 eeeeeeH. Smart 
22. May the Saints Protect and Guide Thee 
G. A. Macfarren 
23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art!....M. W. Balfe 
4. Thoughts of Home.........eeee0++e000..0. Benedict 
26. O, hear ye not, Maidens ........ cocccccccodhe Samart 
26. Now the Sun has mounted high ....G. A. Macfarren 
27. Hymn to Cynthia... ........seccccceceee+s HM. Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne... .....++e++e0e++-Niedermeyer 
20. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 
80. Light as Fairy foot can fall........C. M. Von Weber 
81. Fill the Shining Goblet .,.....++...++..John Parry 
$2. The Merry Gipales.....cecesecccccececsccceds Welsh 
33. Mild Star of Eve.........0... rrr 
84. While Shepherds, (Carol) co seeeeed. F. Simpson 
85. Glory to the Caliph ....c.eeeeeees C. M. Von Weber 
86. Land Of Wonders ....00eeceeeeeee ee oe ee oe ML. Smart 
87. Shepherd's Cot .... .eeeceee ree 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep ........+...+++-d0bn Parry 
89. The Meeting of Ships seeee ee T. Moore 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne_ .. Bianchi Taylor 
41. TL know a Maiden ...ccccecsscceevees «+++.John Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv'ring ........ T. F. Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing..........H1. Smart 
41. At first the Mountain Rill.......... G. A. Macfarren 
45. Angels that around us .,........ sees W. V. Wallace 
46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 
G. A. Macfarren 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song ......++00.+ ++ +0+«F. Mori 
48. Peace to the Mem'ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters .,....C. M. Von Weber 
60. Trumpet Blow ..........006 ocnsceenceseses Gounod 
61. My heart’s in the Highlands ,,...... Bianchi Taylor 
62. More brightly than the day-star .... Bianchi Taylor 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


(Te be continued.) 


LONDON : 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER’S 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS. 


Price 1s. each. Post free for 18, 2d. in Stamps. 





COURSE FOR PIANOFORTE. 


({RAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
) PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples 
and Exercises, and Lessuns in the Principal Major and Minor 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 
/) Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little 

/ Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected 

trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 

advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 


C= MER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
J) Reereations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special 
objects, 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various 
Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
f llowiog Book, 
RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
) the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
studies in Book 5. 
tem SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 

/) with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. 

RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


; "4 from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
0 6 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c., 

RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued), 


The Modern 





COURSE FOR VOICE. 
RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 


J Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


C= ER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
/  cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containin 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubin, Schira, and other celebraced Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 

and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 

by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Hatton. 


Ca SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pelegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 
RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded), by Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by thoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace, 
Oper TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
J vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 
XRAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
Son, ‘¢ + Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, ti, Levey. 


Exer- 
orks of 
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CRAMER'S 


GLEE SINGER'S LIBRARY, 





& d 
1, The Bee (Glee for four voices) ....+++++++.d. Elliott 9 2 


2. The Evening Gun (Ballad for three voices), T. Moore ; 
Forgive blest shade ............ «+++ ++Dr. Callcott 
’Twas Nature’s Gay Day (Glee for three voices) ..,, ,, 
Barhain Livius 9 9 

By Celia’s Arbour (Glee for four voices) ..W. Horsley 9 ) 


03 


ad 


2 


O Happy Fair (Glee for three voices), Shield ; Breathe 
soft, ye Winds (Glee for three voices) ..W. Paxton 9 


2 


> 


Charity (Trio for equal voices) .. - Rossini 0 3 
Discord (Glee for four voices), 8. Webbe, Sen.; She 
who lies here (Round) ......sececsseceees in Oe 


eee cccevece + Rossini 


eee eeeeee 


_ 


eo 


8. Faith (Trio for equal voices) ... 03 

9. Health to the Queen (Glee for four voices), R. Spofforth; 
Drink to Me only with thine Eyes (Glee for three 
COE: os sottisaten catbiiadn cede seeseseenes 09 


10. When shall we three meet again (Ballad), W. Horsley ; 
Lightly tread, ’tis hallowed ground (Glee for three 


WOOK) co ccrccccccccrceccccecccess oOo MOCHA @ ¢ 
11. Crabbed Age and Youth (Glee for four voices), R. J. §, 
Stevens ; A beauteous fair has stole my heart (Catch) 0 2 


12. See our oars with feather’d spray, Sir John Stevenson ; 
Ah ! how, Sophia (Catch) .. 0000 .0cccescccccccceee 08 

18. Gallant an- gaily on the waves riding (Glee for three 
voices); Sweet blossom (Glee for three voices) ..., 


Dr. Callcott 0 9 

14. See the conquering hero comes ..........++.-Handel Q 2 
15. Where art thou, Beam of Light, Sir H. R. Bishop; 

As on the mournful Poplar Bough, Dr. Callcott .. 0 3 


16. 


for) 


Hail, Smiling Morn, R. Spofforth; Lordly Gallants, 
Dr. Callcott ....ccccccccccccccccccccscccessccces 0 § 
17. And ye shall walk in Silk Attire, H. Mulliner ; Blessed 
is he (Canon), Dr. Callcott .........ccecessccceee 
18. Oh! I could whisper thee a Tale, J. Jolly ; Call to Re- 
membrance (Canon), Dr. Callcott.....ssesessceeeee 0 2 

19, Oh, tarry, gentle Traveller, Dr. Callcott ; Rosemary, 


Dr. Calloots ...00ccsccccccccccccecesececetoscsoes@ 8 
20. Hark! the Curfew’s solemn sound .,....T. Attwood 0 2 
21. Lone Dweller of the Rock ........++...+.Dr. Calleott 0 2 
22. Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre ..............Bishop 0 2 
23. Slumber on, my Pretty Babe............C. W. Smith 0 2 
24. Sleep, Lady, Sleep, Bishop; Come, buy my Cherries 

(Catch) J. Stevenson ........sccccscccecccecscees 0 8 
25. Swiftly from the mountain’s brow ........S. Webbe 0 2 
26. The Farewell ........++++s+e0+0e+e+ e+ Mendelssobn 0 2 
27. Who is Sylvia, what is she?...... ...+++++++.Bishop 0 2 


28. Let me careless, I, Linley; There is a Ladie Sweete 
and Kind, T. Ford (1607)....... ocens.cb dean eekaee 

Sportive little Trifler, tell me, Bishop ; Yet stay, fair 
Lady, Callcott ...... onda. sb keungn ee 
. Blow, gentle Gales, Bishop; When the Wind blows 
Bishop 
$1. Who first will strike the Deer? ......+.+..... Bishop 
. Come o’er the Brook ........ +++ .. +» Bishop 
33. When Evening’s Shade (altered from W. Sutor); 
When all alone, G. Converso (1588) ....sseeeeeeee 0 9 

84. Come on the light wing’d Gale, Callcott ; Fair is my 
Love, R. Spofforth......... kde be da0e 

35. Song of the Skylark, Mendelssohn ; When the Earth 
is hush’d, L. de Call .......c.ccscssseececeseeree 08 
36. The Chapel Bell, Kreutzer ; Whispering ever of thee 
37. The hunter’s farewell ..........+++«+... Mendelssohn 
38. To Woman’s power surrender, Salieri; Flow, 0 my 
tears, J. Bennett (1598)........sececeseeeseseeeee 0 8 
39. The Primrose, Mendelssohn ; Come, let’s sing a merry 
round, (Altered from Marschner).,..++s+eeee+++ 
40. As now the shades of eve, Dr, Cooke (1782).. ++ ++ +++ 
41. Once upon my cheek.......+++++-++0++++Dr. Calleott 
42. O, by rivers, by whose falls......+seee0 ++ ++ oeDishop 

(To be continued.) 


29. 
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201 REGENT STREET W. 
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LOVE AND WINTER, 
Lo! every trace of summer's gone ; 
The hills are bleak, the fields are lone, 
The bare trees bend before the gale 
That sweeps the dim, deserted vale; 
The skies grow black, the sleet descends, 
And winter comes, and autumn ends. 





And what shall we do—you and I— 

When snows lie deep and winds rage high, 
Imprisoned in this hill-side home— 
(Forbidden evermore to roam 

To warmer c:imes as skies grow drear)— 
Ab, dearest, what shall we do here? 


Your tales are told, my songs are sung, 
No inspiration comes among 

The wintry shadows of this spot. 

By all our summer friends forgot, 

Be sure in each day’s freezing breath 
We both shall die a daily death. 

False prophecy! The days grow bright, 
And in their richest prime meet Night ; 
Yielding their ever varying charms 
Into his regal outstretched arms. 

While blended glories paint a view 
Grander than ever summer knew. 


Some distant bell rings far away ; 
To-morrow brings the Christmas Day ! 
Let darkness deepen out of door, 
Never so happy we before ! 
"Twas strange indeed we did not know 
That simple love could make us so. 

Cc. C. F. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The second concert of the Dublin Philharmonic 
Society, took place on Monday last at the Antient 
Concert Rooms. The artists engaged were Malle. 
Tietjens, Mdme. Sinico, Signor Vizzani, Signor Foli, 
Signor Ciampi, and Mdlle. Jansen (harp). The 
concert was very well attended and passed off with 
success. Signor Bevignani conducted the vocal 
pieces, and Mr, Bussell the symphony and overture, 
which were fairly played by the band.——Some 
miscellaneous concerts by the same artists at the 
Exhibition Palace, were not so successful in point of 
attendance.——The pantomime, ‘ The White Cat,” 
at the Theatre Royal, continues to attract large 
numbers. Mr. Mason Jones is announced for a 
series of Oratorios at the Antient Concert Rooms, 








At the Theatre Royal, Brighton, the Pantomime 
has been considerably improved during the week, 
aud should now be seen by everybody.——The 
Festival of War Songs, as lately given in the 
Pavilion Dome, is to be repeated, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. G. W. Martin.——The annual 
Fancy Dress Ball in aid of the local charities is 
announced to take place at the Pavilion on February 
2nd.——-On Saturday, the 24th ult., a very valuable 
and handsome amethyst, set in solid gold, was pre- 
sented to Mr. G. Watts, local manager of Messrs. 
Cramer & Co., West Street, by the Brighton em- 
ployés of the firm, in recognition of the respect and 
esteem in which he is held, and also of his affability 
and gentlemanly behaviour. This token of good 
feeling must be as gratifying to the recipient, as it is 
honourable to the donors. 





CONCERTS. 

The resumption of the Monday Popular Concerts 
took place this week, with the reappearance of 
Mdme. Szarvady and Signor Sivori. Under her 
maiden name of Mdile, Wilhelmina Clauss, the lady 
is best known; a name which has made her cele- 
brated in the history of pianism. Schumann's E 
flat quintet and the ‘‘ Moonlight ” sonata, were the 
Compositions selected by her on Monday—the first 
‘work which represents Schumann at his best, and 

among orchestral productions, has gained 








him many adherents. The difficult pianoforte part 
of this quintet was sustained by Mdme. Szarvady 
with rare facility and power. So delicate an inter- 
pretation belongs only to the gifted among execu- 
tants: the command over physical difficulties was 
great, still more admirable the spirit which dominated 
and informed all, the phrasing which lent each 
elaboration its own expression. So with the Beet- 
hoven’sch musical poem, the tenderness and 
sentiment of which received the purest realization. 
Signor Sivori gave the same composer's Romance in 
F, admirably interpreted, and encored by acelama- 
tion. His reception, like that of the lady pianist, 
was most warm. MM. Sivori, Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti, were in their places for instrumental duty ; 
and to them, among other duties, fell Mozart's G 
quartet. The vocal pieces were Handcl’s song from 
“ Susanna"—* Tyrannic Love”’—Schumann’s “ Der 
Neugierige,”’ and another ; the vocalist, Herr Stock- 
hausen. Mr. Benedict accompanied. Mdme. Szar- 
vady reappears on Monday next, with Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda as leading violinist. 








THE THEATRES. 





The City theatres are reaping the benefit of the 
collapse of pantomime at the West End, for they are 
one and all crammed nightly and daily ; the morning 
performances are now coming into fashion in the 
City. The pantomime at the Grecian Theatre is 
entitled ‘* Herne the Hunter; or, Harlequin and the 
Demon's Oak.” The time is that of Henry VIIL., 
and the humour of the introduction consists in 
a contest between the King (Mr. Macdermott), and 
Herne the Hunter (Mr. George Conquest), for the 
love of the fair Mabel Linwood, who hates them 
both equally, having a favoured lover in Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (Miss M. A. Victor). The King, already 
married to Ann Boleyn, is aided in his vicious 
designs by Cardinal Wolsey, but he is overmatched 
by Herne, who, possessed of supernatural power, 
baffles him at every step. We leave the practical 
fun to speak for itself. Mr. George Conquest is the 
life of it with his acrobating activity, springing 
up and down through traps, swinging himself 
across the stage with his head downwards and 
flitting from place to place as if he could dispense 
with the use of his limbs. His acting too displays 
a vein of broad pantomimiec humour. There are 
also two junior Conquests, a boy who plays a 
monkey and a girl who personates Queen Mab, 
“the genius of dreams.” The scenery includes 
some beautiful views of the country about Windsor; 
and the Transformation scene we leave to the 
inspection of the reader, with the intimation that 
it is quite up to the usual level of appropriate 
beauty. The harlequinade presents us with Mr. 
W. Ozmond (Harlequin), Mr. R.'Inch (Pantaloon), the 
Misses Welford and Smith (Columbines), and Mr. 
Dolf Rowella (Clown). 








DEATH OF MR. HILL, THE ORGAN 
BUILDER. 





Ho who for more than half a century has been 
adorning at least half the places of worship in this 
country with the results of his thoughts and works 
needs no costly obelisks nor sculptures of remem- 
brance nor semi-deifications to mark where lies his 
dust. His praise is in all the churches, and his voice 
has gone out into many lands. The late William 
Hill was the great organ builder of this country, 
and his name with those of Father Schmidt 
and old Snetzler will for all time be remem- 
bered in our churches. We know not where 
is now lying the body of this lost artist in sounds. 
Westminster Abbey might well have been proud 
to have possessed it, bat Westminster Abbey has 
Charles Dickens lying at the feet of Handel, and 
Westminster Abbey demands great monumente, 
and amiable, if not imaginative, epitaphs. 
William Hill bas built his monument with his 
own hands, and it is a verity and no legend. 
No monument of his can ever deteriorate from 
the beauty of minster or cathedral ; it is placed in 





no bye chapel or secluded crypt—for it is to be 
seen of all eyes and to be heard of all ears. 

Willian Hill was a great organ builder, and 
chiefly so because he was an honest man. Of 
slow, but sure intellect, and sound to the core in 
all matters of conscience, his uprightness and 
faith as to the character of his work were stain- 
less. No matter however poor his fee his work 
never varied. This was ever without pretence, 
without concealment, and without deceit. He 
was not always able to produce the good and the 
beautiful, but he was ever honest. If there was 
failure, it wasno failure on his part, His undisputed 
superiority may be assured from the fact that 
although many organ builders may say “I am 
the first,” all agree ia crying out ‘* William Hill 
stands next to me.” So rests the reputation of 
the old chief among his brethren, and the public 
have long since admitted his superiority without 
demur. The honesty of the work had secured 
him this pre-eminent position, When offered the 
building of the great organ in Liverpool Hall, 
which by his station was simply his due, ho 
declined the undertaking because accompan'ed 
with conditions which he conceived, and rightly 
30, might embarrass his freedom and lead to dis- 
agreeable results. 

We propose to give a resumé of his principal 
works, which involve the revolution of organ build- 
ing in England. Of his organ in St. Peter's, 
Cornhill, Mendelssohn said it stood the third best 
of all he had playedupon. Indeed, those who had 
not heard Mendelssohn play on the instrument in 
this church may be said not to have heard him 
play at all. Tho touch and the tones met 
his temperament, and those who play the organ 
well know the value of these singular advantages, 

Mr. Hill was upwards of fourscore years, but in 
full possession of all his faculties up to his last 
illness. In all large works he maintained his 
position, and when the firm received the order for 
the great organ now in course of bnilding for the 
Town Hall, Melbourne, Australia, he set to work, 
drew all the plans, the working sections, the de- 
signs for the engineers, and laboured as unre- 
mittingly as in the days of his prime manhood. 
He was always thinking and ever working; a man 
of indomitable energy and untiring industry. 
Of original execution, nothing unskilful passed 
through his hands; and his sterling excellence has 
long secured him the pnblic admiration. His 
children can have no fear of his name passing 
away, for his work is so constructed as to remain 
for centuries. 





DEATH OF DEAN ALFORD. 

The Very Rev. Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury, died at the Deanery yesterday after- 
noon. A profound feeling of sorrow was felt in 
Canterbury at the unexpected announcement. It 
was shared in by all sects of religion as well as 
political parties, for he was beloved as well as 
admired. The Dean preached as usual in the 
Cathedral on Sunday, and on Monday presided at a 
meeting of clergy and gentry to distribute a fund for 
the relief of the poor. He then complained of not 
being well (as, indeed, he had not been for some 
time), but no serious results were apprehended by 
any of his friends at that time. On Tuesday his 
medical adviser, Mr. Hallowes, a local surgeon, was 
sent for, but his skill was unavailing, for rapid 
congestion of the lungs set in, and Dr, Alford expired 
at a quarter before two on Thursday afternoon. At 
four o’clock the tolling of the “ great bell” at the 
Cathedral communicated the sad tidings to the 
citizens. 

Whatever their school of thought and religious 
opinion, all our readers will learn with regret the 
news of Dean Alford’s death. The son of respecta- 
ble parents, he was born in London in 1810, and, 
having received the greater part of his early educa- 
tion at the Grammar School at Ilminster, in 
Somerset, was entered at Trinity College, where he 
gained a Scholarship and took his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees. We gather some few particulars about his 
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early life from a poem addressed to him by the 
friend of his youth, Mr. Moultrie, of Rugby ; and it is 
certain that his first publication, which was in verse. 
was issued from the press while he was still at Cam- 
bridge, we believe as early as 1831, under the title 


of “Poems and Poetical Fragments.” This 
was followed by “ The School of the Heat 
and other Poems,” in two volumes, which has 
gone through several editions, both here and 
in America. From a Scholarship at Trinity, Dr. 


Alford was elected in 1834 to a Fellowship, and from 
the following year, soon after his ordination as a 
priest, down to 1853 he held the College living of 
Wymeswold, Leicestershire, a benefice rated in the 
current Clergy List at £191 a year, where he eked 
out his narrow clerical income by taking pupils. In 
1841 and the following year he preached the 
‘‘ Hulsean Lectures” at Cambridge, and about the 
same time published a work on the ** Poets of Ancient 
Greece.” For many years from this date he also 
held the post of Examiner in Logic and Moral 
Philosophy in the University of London. His life 
at this time must have been more than ordinaril 
laborious, as is clear from the fact that over the next 
15 or 20 years of his life were spread the successive 
volumes of his Greek Testament, with a revised text 
and commentaries for English readers—a work on 
the merits of which it is superfluous to speak to either 
scholars or theologians. In 1853 Dr. Alford was 
appointed incumbent of Quebec Chapel, near 
Portman Square, where he gained a high reputation 
by the eloquence of his preaching and the breadth 
of his religious views. Four years later Lord 
Palmerston recommended him for the Deanery of 
Canterbury, vacant by the death of Dr. Lyall. 
Since that time his name has been constantly 
before the world as the author of articles upon 
religious and literary topics in the Contemporary 
Review, Good Words, and other publications of the 
day. His name will also be remembered in con- 
nection with controversies respecting ‘ moot 
points’ in English grammar. 





DEATH OF MR. PAUL BEDFORD. 





The elder generation of playgoers will receive 
with regret, but not with surprise, the intelligence 
of the decease of Mr. Paul Bedford, who expired 
late on Wednesday evening at his residence, Linsey 
Place, Chelsea. Mr. Paul Bedford was a native of 
Bath, where he was born about the year 1796, and 
after a short probation on the provincial stage, he 
made his first Appearance in London at Drury Lane 
Theatre, Nov. 2, 1824, when he represented Haw- 
thorn in the old English opera of * Love in a Vil- 
lage.” Attacked for many years to the Drury Lane 
company, he filled for some time a very responsible 


position, playing occasionally Caspar in ‘ Der 
Freischiitz," and other operatic characters of 
equal importance; but it was not until the 
production of Mr. Buckstone’s dramatic version of 


** Jack Sheppard,” at the Adelphi, in October, 1839, 
that he came prominently before the public. With 
Blueskin, “Paul Bedford,” as he was familiarly 
called, will always be identified ; and the later cha- 
racters he assumed were invariably associated with 
a reflection of that embodiment. His last appear- 
ance in public was at Weston’s Music Hall, five 
years ago, where, for a short time, he sang some of 
his most popular songs. Some of his early admirers 
gave him a farewell benefit at the Queen’s Theatre, 
and the proceeds of this, with the generous aid 
afforded by Mr. J. L. Toole and a few of his pro- 
fessional associates, secured to the veteran actor 
comfort in his declining days. 








PART-SINGING IN ENGLAND. 





An interesting paper on the History of Part- 
Singing in England, by W. F. Callaway, was 
read before the Tonic Sol-fa College on Dec. 29th, 
1870. We have been favoured by the Editor of 
the Tonic Sol-fu Reporter with an advance proof, 
and gladly find space for the following abridge- 
ment of it. 

England is the fatherland of part-singing. 
The mention of “ three men's songs” occurs in 





the chronicles of the times of our Saxon ancestors, 
and that they were compositions sung in three- 
part harmony is now unquestioned. It need not 
be supposed that these early attempts at part- 
singing were mere extemporaneous bunglings; 
they may have been pieced together, and perfected 
in private before they were publicly sung. 

Bede mentions descant, the addition of an 
upper vocal part to a given melody, as practised 
in his day—the 7th century. And in the 12th 
century Giraldus Cambrensis alludes to the 
ancient custom in the north of England of singing 
in two parts, and the practice of singing in many 
parts in Wales. 

The adding of parts in descant to the plain 
song of the church was contrary to the will of its 
rulers, who repeatedly but vainly endeavoured to 
put an end to it; and in the end sanctioned what 
they could not destroy. 

In medieval times it would seem that loudness 
of sound was much delighted in by those who 
thought they had good voices, and that florid 
variations were the glory of those who thought 
themselves artistically skilful. In these respects 
we are doubtless the sons of ourfathers. Ancient 
and modern English part singers may be alike in 
inother respect. Wiclif and succeeding writers 
complain bitterly that the singing men—upon 
whom they heap terms of abuse, such as “ hireling 
proud priests,” “lecherous lozels,” ‘ knacking 
ind tattering knaves,”’"—did so cunningly sing 
their intertwining parts as effectually to render 
the words of the service unintelligible. 

Of medieval music we can have no real examples; 
yet the old melodies, traditionally handed down, 
ire evidence of a taste as cultivated as our own, 
though their harmonies may have been what we 
should deem monotonous and poor. 

There appears sufficient evidence to induce us to 
think that although the minor modes still held sway 
in ecclesiastical music, the major or Doh mode had 
obtained that decided preference in secular music 
which it still obtains. The arrangement of parts 
gradually assumed the form and took the names 
which in great partare still retained. The melody 
was given to the tenor, which derives its name from 
teneo to hold, because it held the tune or melody; 
beneath was placed the bass, named from bassus, 
the base or lowest part; above was placed the 
counter-tenor, named from its frequently opposing 
the tenor in contrary motion ; above that was placed 
the tribble, the name being a corruption of triplum, 
the third, it being the third part above the tenor ; 
while occasionally a fourth part was added above, 
called quadruplum, and more rarely still a fifth 
part above called quintuplum. The most essential 
parts, next to the tenor, were deemed to be the bass 
below and the counter-tenor above. In this respect 
the sacred music and the secular were similar. The 
conception of asimple but satisfactory arrangement 
of parts is probably an idea which with slight varia- 
tions has lived on without a break for more than a 
thousand years, from before the Norman conquest 
to our own day. The Saxon three men’s songs 
probably took this form. It was common in 
mediwval ages, It appears in the secular music 
we have of the days of Henry VII. and 
Henry VIII. It finds mention in Shakespeare 
under the names tenor, mean, and bass, which 
terms were stillin use in the middle of the last 
century. It was used frequently by composers of 
both sacred and secular music from the Eliza- 
bethan age, until it was glorified by the glee 
writers of the last century under the description 
of alto, tenor, and bass; and apart from written 
arrangements it has been traditionally handed 
down among rustic and other uneducated lovers 
of song from unknown ages. The itinerant trios 
of nigger minstrels are perhaps unconsciously 
reproducing before modern ginshops the same kind 
of music which made the roof ring in rush-strewn 
Saxon halls. 

In the 16th century we begin to have under- 
standable copies of part music. The quantity is 
very small, and hardly does more than add 
bitterness to the regret with which all lovers of 
music as well as antiquaries must think of the 
careless loss and wanton destruction of manu- 
scripts, which accompanied and followed the 
dissolution of the monasteries. 

In this century the part-music, both sacred and 
secular, is of such difficulty as implies the exist- 
ence of great cultivation in its executants. The 
love of singing was so universal among all ranks 
that some amount of education was received 
unconsciously from childhood. The uneducated 
classes picked up by ear tunes old and new, and 
with them an appreciation of, and power of repro- 
ducing, many of the dainty morsels sung by 
vecomplished vocalists; while very frequently the 
art of reading music was made a part of common 





education. Not only chorister boys, but large 


numbers of charity boys, who were to be after. 
wards apprenticed to trades, received regulay 
instruction ; and music was considered essentially 
necessary for ladies and gentlemen, as appears }) 
a large number of statements and allusions, that 
ignorance of it was accounted vulgarity. 

The communication of musical knowledge wag 
facilitated by a system of Sol-faing, which, though 
only used as an introduction to the staff notation, 
was very valuable and universally appreciated, 
being used both in the instruction of elemen 
pupils, and in the treatises of learned musiciang, 
In the beginning of the century, as apparently 
during some centuries before, only three keys, or 
as they were then called, properties, werg 
recognised—the terms “‘ B quarre, properchant, 
and B molle” being used to denote what we cal] 
key G, key C, and key F. 

During this sixteenth century, a great advancg 
took place in secular music through the naturali. 
sation ot the madrigal, which for a hundred years 
gave profitable employment to composers and 
singers. 

During the reign of Henry VIII., and probably 
largely through his influence (for he was a lusty 
singer and fair composer), the lighter forms of 
secular music, such as the catch, the round, and 
the three men’s song, which had chiefly been the 
delight of the lower classes, seem to have obtained 
the attention of educated musicians. 

Of the character of English part-singing at this 
period we may partly judge from the fact that 
the English love of, and skill in song were famed 
in other countries, where now they profess to 
believe that we are not a musical nation, and can- 
notsing. Of the excellence of the singing of our 
best choirs we have a testimony in the diary of 
Sagudino, an Italian ambassador, who says of the 
choir he heard sing in Henry VIII.’s chapel, 
“Their voices are really rather divine than 
human, they did not chant, but sung like angels, 
and as for the deep bass voices, I do not think 
they have their equal in the world.” 

This glorious age of English part-singing 
reached its culmination in the reign of Elizabeth, 
Tt almost seems from the remarks and allusions 
to be found in the dramatists, poets, and other 
writers of that day, as if every one could sing and 
did sing, and that a cultivated musical taste and 
a familiarity with musical terms were possessed 
by all educated persons. 

The age of renown wassucceeded by one of decay. 
In the reign of James I. part-singing received 
little favour from the Court, and fell rapidly into 
disuse among the higher classes. Among the 
middle class the love of it diminished as the 
Puritan feeling spread more widely, and the lower 
classes were probably affected to a large extent 
by the progress of the same movement. From 
the days of Wiclif extreme Puritanism had been 
opposed to part-singing, and though in the days 
of Elizabeth and Edward repeated endeavours 
were made by harmonising the Psalter-tunes, 
to engraft part-singing on Puritanism, the 
attempts appear to have been very unsuccessful. 

The declension appears to have continued un- 
checked until the Restoration. In this period of 
neglect, little music was published, and much of 
what had previously existed perished. Of the unison 
Pselm-tunes even, the singing of which was es- 
teemed a godly practice, the larger number fell into 
disuse, and the small number which were still re- 
membered were, by allaccounts, sung by ear ina lu- 
gubrious nasal manner. The few persons who atill 
practised part-singing did so in private and small 
gatherings, with some risk of loss of reputation 
by their conduct, but with a result in the suc- 
ceeding age of an interesting kind. Upon the 
Kestoration, endeavours were made to revive the 
practice of music generally, but the King and 
Court favoured chiefly the French and Italian 
schools, which had been thriving while the 
English school was dying. Foreign artists and 
professors were greatly preferred before those of 
our own country, and the idea was first created 
that the English were not a musical people. The 
English musicians fought manfully for their re- 
putation, and, both in the sacred and secular 
departments, held their adversaries at bay. Out 
of this period arose the one style of music which 
we can claim as peculiarly our own, the English glee. 
Among the few musically educated persons who 
had kept alive the practice of part-singing durin 
the period of decline just referred to, the love 
part-music delicately executed by a small number 
of practised performers, had become a special 
passion. Composers began to throw off light 
pieces in three or more parts, rich in melody and 
full of opportunity for the display of vocal feeli 
and skill, and these pieces received the 0 





English name of Glee, apparently in the belief 
that they were reproductions of an older species. 
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The Glee grew into general favour. The rustic 
and uneducated lovers of song welcomed them as 
nobler substitutes for the old and often absurd 
Catches, Rounds, and Chorus Songs, while more 
educated amateurs welcomed them as pieces more 
easy of execution than the Madrigal, and 
admirably fitted for the display of their accom- 

lishments. During the last century, they were 
regarded with an esteem and affection almost un- 
bounded, but not undeserved. Clubs were formed 
for their practice, and prizes given to encourage 
their production. Every village had its famous 
trio or quartet of working men; every town its 
small society of singers of taste; Cathedral cho- 
risters displayed their highest skill in their 
favourite glees, professional Glee-singers were 
hired to enliven the formal dinners of the great, 
and professionals of a humbler kind, shabby in garb, 
put glorious in voice, peregrinated the country from 
one end of England to the other. Requiring no 
accompaniment, and but three or four voices, they 
were capable of being rendered in perfection in 
drawing-room circles and by village choirs ; the 
absence of accompaniment and of volume of sound 
compelled individuai attention to sweetness of 
tone and perfection of concord ; while their varied 
and expressive phrases inspired the singers with 
jdeas of expression, and made the glees, to the 
singers and to the hearers, the dainty luxuries of 
song. Towards the end of the last century, the 
hymn tunes of the Dissenters imitated the style 
of the composition of the glee, and even the 
anthems of the Cathedral composers seem to have 
felt its influence. Of the growth of classic chorus- 
singing since the middle of the last csntury ; of 
the progress of musical education by means of 
public classes during the last thirty years; of the 
union of the two, forming the present prevailing 
movement of class education in chorus singing, 
the facts are well known to all. 








AMERICAN NOTES. 





A musical doctor named Pech has recently 
fallen foul of Beethoven in a manner which has 
provoked general disgust. The writer, it will be 
observed, takes occasion of the centennial celebra- 
tion of Beethoven’s birth, to warn us against 
thinking too highly of one whose works, notwith- 
standing his genius, have had an “injurious influ- 
ence upon art!” iia charges Beethoven with 
indolence, with “ entertaining false notions of art,” 
with “straining after novelty’’ and effect, with 
“ obscurity,” “ much that is turgid and extravagant 
and bordering on the ridiculous,”’ with “ mistaking 
noise for grandeur’ and extravagance for 
originality!” And he patronizingly observes that 
by greater diligence many of these faults might 
have been corrected! When the Doctor descends 
from these brilliant generalities how does he 
substantiate his conclusions? First he attacks 
the Pastoral Symphony! The movements are so 
long and monotonous that before one has advanced 
far one grows weary, ‘finds a number of vacant 
faces around and hastily wishes the movement 
at an end!” This diatribe has roused an 
indignant protest from many quarters. 

America is now beginning to feel her own feet 
in dramatic composition. ‘ Surf” was an attempt 
at originality in authorship ; and ‘‘ Saratoga” has 
followed. The new play of “ Saratoga”’—first 
acted on the 2st ult. at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre—is a five-act farce. The author, Mr. 
Bronson C. Howard, is the political editor of the 
Tribune newspaper; a gentleman of distinct 
ability and cultivation, and of considerable 
practical acquaintance with the stage. In charuc- 
ter and qnality his “ Saratoga” resembles Mr. 
Lester Wallack’s “ Central Park.’ It is con- 
structed neatly, and it combines, in amusing 
situations—for the most part impossible and 
comically extravagant—persons and incidents of 
the present day. The first scene is laid in Central 
Park. The other four take place at Saratoga. 
Each scene fills an act, and for each act there is a 
set picture. The view of the pond at the park 
and the view of the lake at Saratoga are among 
the prettiest pieces of scenic display that have 
ever been made on the local stage. All the 
scenery is excellent indeed at the Fifth Avenue 


adequate and admirable. Twenty-two persons, 
beside the unnamed auxiliaries, take part in the 
representation. The story of “Saratoga” is the 
story of a young and flighty New York beau, who, 
out of mere love of fun, paid his addresses to 
several young ladies at once, with all of whom 
he ultimately got confronted at Saratoga, and 
with the male relatives or friends of whom he got 
unpleasantly entangled. The reader will perceive 
at a glance that this was a happy plan for a farce, 
and that, in carrying it out, the addition of some 
incidental sketches of American life at the re- 
nowned watering-place was pleasantly possible. 
These sketches, at least in suggestion, are 
not wanting. It cannot be said, however, that 
they are either thoughtful or thorough—for which 
reason “ Saratoga” is not to be valued as a 
picture of manners, and does not attain the 
rank of comedy. Some of its situations are 
exceedingly funny, without being substantially 
new; and some of its lines are bright with pun- 
gent wit. So far as it does suggest the life of 
fashionable people at Saratoga, it makes that 
life nearly as repulsive as it is in fact. The 
spectator does not think of it, however, as having 
any’of the serious bearing of comedy, in this 
particular. What he sees is a farcical portraiture 
of the entanglement of a frisky young man with 
a lot of girls and several novodles: and this 
portraiture makes him laugh. And therein, 
and also because it relates to topics of actual 
interest, and to flirtation (which appears to be 
perennially charming) “ Saratoga” will continue 
to please the public, whom it hit at the outset, 
and will hold the stage of the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre for three or four weeks. It is acted 
there in a spirited way, by all concerned. Many 
forms of agreeable individuality are made mani- 
fest through its medium. Mr. Lewis plays the 
chief part which would show to better advantage 
in the person of a light comedian such as 
Lester Waliack, and which is very comical 
in the eccentric embodiment, that Mr. Lewis 
gives. 

Miss Glyn appeared at Steinway Hall, on 
the 2ist ult., and read Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of ‘' Antony and Cleopatra,” in the presence 
of a large audience. The stage was very prettily 
dressed, and so was the speaker. A screen of 
maroon-coloured cloth, in the shape of a bended 
bow, was stretched along the spacious platform, 
from end to end. In front of this stood a 
quaintly carved table. Miss Glyn glided forward 
to her place as the organ music died away. She 
read “ Antony and Cleopatra” in an intelligent 
way, and with liberal allowance of careful and 
rather ponderous elocution. Miss Glyn makes 
another demonstration at the same hall, when 
she will read “ Macbeth,” and no doubt she will be 
as successful as before, 

The American stage has lost a veteran in the 
person of Mr. George Holland. Mr. Holland’s 
death took place at five o’clock on the 20th 
of December. It came to him very gently and 
peacefully. He fell into a sleep, and never woke. 
He had been dead for some time before those 
who sat at his bedside were aware of his decease. 
His grave is at Cypress Hills Cemetery. The 
poor old man had suffered greatly for a long time; 
and his life was not so sweet to him that he—the 
worn-out actor—could greatly care to live. Mr. 
Holland was close upon 80 years of age, having 
been born in London, in 1791. His theatrical 
career began in 1816. He came to the United 
States in 1827, appearing first at the Bowery 
Theatre, in this city. His last professional 
appearance was made at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, on the 12th of last January, as the 
journalist, in Olive Logan’s “Surf.” He was 
finally seen on the stage—at the same theatre— 
on the 16th of May, when he took a benefit and 
said farewell. Mr. Holland was an upright and 
honourable man: he lived a blameless life, 
and he has left a pure memory and a good 
example to his children, his profession, and 





Theatre, and the stage trappings are in every way 


ASSAULT BY A MANAGERESS. 





The manageress of the Globe Theatre, Miss 
Elizabeth Alleyne, was summoned on Tuesday 
before Mr. Vaughan, at Bow Street, charged with 
assaulting, last Boxing-night, Agnes Varcoe, a 
young lady engaged in the ballet and to play small 
parts at that theatre. 

Mr. Maddox (Maddox and Green), 9, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, stated that he appeared on behalf 
of Miss Alleyne, who was seriously indisposed and 
totally unable to attend. He produced the cer- 
tificate of her medical attendant, and was surprised 
to find that because the summons had not been 
served, a warrant had been applied for for her 
apprehension. 

Mr. Vaughan decided to let the case proceed. 

Miss Agnes Varcoe, 17, Sutherland Place, Pimlico. 
—I am engaged at the Globe Theatre. On the 
26th inst. I was told to leave directly after Mdme. 
Colonna’s encore. We did so, and Miss Alleyne 
said to me, “ You (using a couple of coarse words), 
go on.” She pushed me and nearly pushed my 
partner in the float-lights (the foot-lights). I said 
‘*Miss Alleyne, how dare you lay your hands on 
me?” With that she turned round to me and 
said, ‘Go on the stage,” and before I could, she 
took hold of me and said, ‘No, you beast,” and 
pulled me off. She struck me with her fist upon 
my shoulder several times, and I said, ‘‘ Take your 
hands off, Miss Alleyne, or you will be sorry for it.’’ 
She then dug her nails in my shoulder, and told 
me I was the curse of the theatre. In the mean- 
while Mr. Lacy came up and took me away from 
her. Mr. Lacy said, ‘I have taken you away, my 
dear Miss Varcoe, or something desperate might 
have been done.” 

By Mr. Vaughan.—My shoulder was scratched. 
I was not dancing, but playing a small part. I was 
told to leave the stage by Mr. Lacy, the author, and 
Miss Alleyne, and without any warning Miss 
Alleyne thrust me on again. I was not very much 
hurt by the blow. I wrote to Miss Alleyne, but 
she did not apologise. She would not hear of such 
a thing. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maddox.—I have been 
engaged about two months. I was engaged fr 
ballet first. I played a Princess on the night of 
the burlesque. I was engaged for ballet and 
character. I do not know that there was any lead 
in the ballet. Miss Tilly Knight was my partner. 
Miss Alleyne never acted unkindly to me before. 
I never absented myself but once from rehearsal, 
and that was by leave of the prompter. I told 
them the night Gefen that I could not come. I 
was once absent for a week without permission. 
Miss Alleyne forgave me. I remember an occasion 
when there was some noise in the dressing-room. 
Mr. Lacy spoke to me. I said I would leave, but 
Miss Alleyne would not let me go. She was not 
directing the ballet. Mdme. Colonna was encored 
that evening. When there is an encore I have to 
goon again. I will swear Miss Alleyne never told 
me to go on till she took hold of me. I never said 
“‘T shall not.” I remember the dress (produced), it 
is the one I wore. My shoulders were bare. ‘The 
mark on my shoulder lasted two days. Everybody 
in the dressing-room saw the marks. I have said 
I would expose Miss Alleyne, and that it would be 
in all the papers. 

Mr. Maddox.—Who told you that? 

Mr. Vaughan.—She is not bound to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Maddox.—I wi!l prove this is a gross attempt 
to extort money. 

Mr. Vaughan.—I shall not allow you to say that. 

Cross-examination continued.—I have a summons 
against Miss Alleyne in the county court for my 
salary. 

Miss Knight was next called, and fainted directly 
she reached the witness-box. 

Miss Varcoe, steyping forward.—I was told that 
if I brought Miss Knight into court she would 
faint. 

Miss Lydia Rose Minton.—I was at the Globe 
Theatre on the night in question, and remember the 
encore of Mdme. Colonna. I was about six yards 
from Miss Varcoe and saw Miss Alleyne approach her 
and push her. She also attempted to strike Miss 
Varcoe. I heard her call Miss Varcoe the improper 
words mentioned, in a loud tone of voice. She 
took Miss Varcoe by the arm towards the green- 
room door. She was in the first wing and was 
pashed towards the foot-lights when she came on 
the stage. Miss Alleyne pushed us all on. I was 
also pushed on. I saw the mark on complainant's 
shoulder. 

Cross-examined.—I came on at the Globe on 
Boxing-night. The scratches may have been done 
by the bugle or a pin. 

Having recovered, Miss Matilda Knight, belonging 
also to the ballet said—I was playing with Mi 
Varcoe on that night. She had left the 
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Miss Varcoe to the green-room door. 
] ush Miss Varcoe. 


IT saw al 
She caught hold of Miss Vareoe | that Miss Varcoe said “I shan’t.” 
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George Howard recalled, said—I would be positive 
I know that I 


by the shoulder, but I cannot say that she struck | said that in my evidence, or words to that effect. 


he T. 

Cro 
plainant’s shoulder, 
by the hand. After Miss Varcoe had been pushed 
she refused to go on the stage. 
on Miss Varcoe’s shoulder. 
entirely uncovered by dress. 

Mr. Walter Lacy said—I am stage manager at the 
Globe. I remember the night of the difference. I 
was at the back of the stage. 
cilled to the front part of the stage, 
Miss Alleyne with her hands on Miss Varcoe, who 
turned and said “How dare you.” I could not 
speak to Miss Alleyne under the circumstances, but 
I took hold of the little girl, and said she should not 
thus address the manayeress. Miss Varcoe then 
told me what had taken place, and wished to show 
me her neck. I understood that the girls would 
not go on again after the encore, and if I had been 
permitted I should not have let them go on. The 
ballet master, M. Milano, was not there. I pre- 
sume Miss Alleyne took his place that night, and 
had aright to receive perfect obedience from the 
ballet girls. Miss Vareoe had been very much 
petted by Miss Alleyne. She had absented herself. 
When the chatting took place she had been told by 
Mr. Emden, jun., not to come again. Miss Alleyne 
had always been very kind to her. Miss Alleyne 
suid she was very sorry, and would pay the com- 
pluinant’s salary, and £5, Complainant said she 
did not want money, and would have revenge and 
expose Miss Alleyne. She said she had been 
insulted in public, and would have revenge in 
public, 

Vor the defence, Mr. Maddox urged that the com- 
plainant with the others, ought to have gone on the 
stage. 

Mr. Vaughan said that they had not been afforded 
time to do so. 

Mr. Maddox said that Miss Alleyne had a perfect 
right to use the force she did in getting the girls on 
the stage. 

Mr. Vaughan said that such was not the case at all. 

Mr. Maddox proceeded to cite a case; but 

Mr. Vaughan said he could not see its relevancy 
to the present charge, and requested him to call his 
witnesses. 

Mr. Maddox then called 

Mr. George Howard, who said—I am perruquier 
to Mr. Clarkson. I was at the Globe Theatre on 
Boxing-night. I was at the wing close to Miss 
Alleyne. ‘There was an encore after Mdme. 
Colonna’s dance. Miss Alleyne took Miss Varcoe 
by the shoulder and said, ‘Go on again.” Miss 
Varcoe said, ‘‘I shall not,” or words to that effect. 
There was some pushing, but I did not hear Miss 
Alleyne make use of the words mentioned. I must 
have heard them if they had been used. They 
pushed each other. Miss Vareoe said, * I'm quite 
as good as you.” I never saw an actress address a 
manageress so before. 

By Mr. Vaugban.—I think Miss Varcoe and 
others had done wrong in coming off the stage when 
the encore was called. I saw no blow given. 

Mrs. Warrel, 13, Langham Street.—I was at the 
theatre on Boxing-night, assisting Miss Alleyne with 
the wardrobe. I saw Miss Varcoe leave the stage. 
Miss Alleyne hardly touched Miss Varcoe, and said, 
“Goon.” I was some little distance off. I only 


Her shoulders were not 


know that Miss Vareoe refused to go on because | 


slice turned to come back. Miss Alleyne has been 
very ill for along time. She was ill on that night. 
Miss Alleyne had a black silk dress with bugles on 
her cuff, which are attached to her dress by a pin. 
Ido not know that such was the case on Boxing- 
night. 

By Mr. Vaughan.—I do not know whether Miss 
Alleyne’s hand reached Miss Varcoe. I did not see 
her strike her. 

Miss Coombes, 75, George Street, Euston Road, 
said,—-I was at the Globe Theatre on Boxing-night. 
I assist my mother, who is costumier. Miss Varcoe 
came up-stairs very excited, and askel me if I saw 
any marks on her shoulder, which I did not. She 
was crying. That is the dress (produced) she wore. 
It was not torn at all, 

By Mr. Vaughan.—When she asked me ifI saw 
any marks I said that I did not. I did not look to 
see if there were any marks. (Laughter.) 

Mr. George Coleman, treasurer of the Globe 
Theatre, was called for the purpose of corroborating 
some portion of Mr. Lacy’s evidence, but Mr. 
Vaughan thought this was unnecessary. 

Mrs. Annie Norman, 7, Sutherland Place.—I am 
Miss Varcoe’s aunt. I went to fetch my niece from 
the Globe Theatre on Boxing-night. She came up 
the stairs crying, and said she had been struck by 
Miss Alleyne, and I saw the marks. On behalf of 
my niece, I refused to accept the money, £5, offered 

her to compromise the matter, but said I would 
take £10 on account of Miss Alleyne's illness. 


Mr. Vaughan, in summing up, said it was greatly 


examined.—I saw seratehes on the com- | to be regretted that some course was not adopted to 


I should think they were done | prevent this coming into court. 


The complainant, 


in consequence of his suggestion to her when she 
I saw two seratches | made the application, 


said she wrote to Miss 
Alleyne for an apology, and he thought that she 


ought to have replied to that letter. 


Mr. Maddox said Miss Alleyne was too ill to do so. 
Mr. Vaughan said if she could instruct her 


My attention was | solicitor, she could have written a few lines to ex- 


where I saw press her sorrow for her conduct. But no apology 


seemed to have been made. There appeared to be 
no grounds for accusing the applicant of attempting 
to extort money, for she had taken proceedings in a 
criminal court, and it was well known that the fines 
went to the Government and not to those aggrieved, 
so that that suggestion would fall to the ground. 
‘The case for the defence had not been proved. On 
examining the evidence adduced by some of the 
witnesses for the defence, no denial to the principal 
features of the case for the prosecution could be 
traced. But there existed many circumstances 
which tended in mitigation of the case. The de- 
fendant was probably greatly excited about the 
success of her piece, and had she merely pushed the 
complainant on to the stage as had been intimated, 
he should have thought that she was to a great ex- 
tent justified in doing so. But such, unhappily, 
was not the case. There was something more than 
a push, of which no doubt the scratches were the 
result, It appeared to him, therefore, that the case 
of assault had been clearly established. The de- 
fendant must pay a fine of £2 and 8s. costs. 

The case created considerable interest amongst 
the theatrical profession, of whom many were 
present, 











THE ITALIAN SLAVE TRADE. 

Maria Carini, of 12, Summers-street, Eyre-street- 
hill, applied to the sitting magistrate at Clerkenwell 
fora summons against Cecilia Cogus, of 37, Great 
Saffron Hill, for detaining her wearing apparel, and 
her statement showed how and for what purpose 
Italian girls are introduced into this country. She 
stated that nearly eight years ago (she was then 
about fourteen years of age) she was living with her 
parents in Italy, when she was engaged by Mrs. 
Cogus to come to England to play an organ or other 
musical instruments, her parents consenting to 
allow her to come, on condition that they should 
receive about 2s. 9d. per month from the padrona 
(Mrs. Cogus). The terms of the contract were that 
she should serve the padrona for two years and a 
half; that she should take home and give to the 
padrona all the money she received or earned; that 
in return she was to be boarded and clothed, and at 
the expiration of her time she was to be sent back 
to Italy, and delivered safely to her parents. When 
her term of service was expired Mrs. Cogus left her 
in England, and went to Italy, evidently for the 
purpose of inducing other girls to come to England ; 
and whilst she was in Italy she contracted with the 
parents of the complainant for her to remain in 
England another two and a half years, the condi- 
tions being the same, with the exception that the 
parents were to receive about ten francs a month. 
The complainant had served the five years, accord- 
ing to agreement, and besides had remained about 
another three years. During that time she had 
taken home all her earnings and receipts to the 
padrona, who beat her if she did not take home 
every night what she considered sufficient money. 
About a week ago she (the complainant) had got 
married, and the prisoner, ascertaining the fact, 
turned her out of her house, and declined to give 
her her clothes, the reason she assigned being that 
they belonged to her. When asked to do go by one 
of the officers of the court she declined, and, 
yesterday, 

Mr. Cooke granted a summons against the padrona 
for illegal detention. 








LIBELLED BY A PANTOMIME. 
An adjourned summons against Mr. Robert 
Rogers, lessee of the Croydon Theatre, for pub- 
lishing an alleged libel on Mr. John Allsop, one of 
the guardians of the poor, came on for hearing at 
the Croydon Police-court on Saturday. On the 
previous Saturday the bench declared they had 
determined to send the case for trial unless it could 
be amicably arranged meanwhile. Mr. Allsop con- 


eluded that he had been offensively described in the 
bill of the pantomime under the slightly altered 
title of ‘Sir John Allstoppe,” and there appeared | the Society of 
no question for whom the character was intended, 
while there were other satirical allusions to the 
plaintiff's family. 


It was announced in court by 





Mr. Parry on Saturday that his client, Mr, Allsop, 


had consented to withdraw the summons in gop. 
sideration of receiving a complete apology, and thig 
was forthwith tendered on behalf of the defendant, 
Mr. Sutherland, one of the bench of magistrates 
remarked that Mrs. Allsop deserved from right anj 
gallantry an apology also, as they knew her to beg 
most excellent lady, and her name had been yp. 
warrantably dragged before the public. An apolo 
in this case was immediately tendered, and th 
matter dropped. Mr. Allsop, it should be mentioned, 
takes a conspicuous part in local matters; and the 
obnoxious lines in the bills of the pantomime 
elicited general expressions of sympathy for the 
plaintiff throughout Croydon. 





A MUSIC SWINDLE. 


John William Treherne was indicted for forging 
an undertaking for £31 3s., with intent to defraud, 
Mr. Montagu Williams prosecuted. This was avery 
peculiar case. The prosecutor, & young musig 
dealer, named Haite, had purchased cheap music of 
the prisoner. On the 10th December he was again 
a customer to the extent of 3s., and was about to 
discharge the debt, when the prisoner told him not 
to pay then, as he would call again. Shortly after. 
wards Treherne repeated his visit, and, producing a 

iece of paper, asked Haite to sign it, and he also, 
= request, placed his name and address on the back, 
He thought it strange conduct, but prisoner told 
him it was all right, and nothing more was heard of 
the transaction uuti! the prisoner called at the shop 
and asked for £31 38s., which he said wag owing to 
him. Prosecutor positively denied owing anything; 
whereupon Treherne produced a paper, in the sha 
of an undertaking, for that amount, bearing the 
rignature of Haite, and declared that if the money 
was not paid he should seize upon the stock-in-trade 
and recoup himself. It appeared that he had 
written certain words above the signature which he 
had obtained on the previous occasion, and so per. 
petrated a forgery. Prosecutor became alarmed, 
and was unable, as he said, to offer any resistance, 
and then the prisoner, with the aid of some men 
whom he had brought with him, seized the pianos, 
and literally cleared the shop of its contents. 

Prisoner was found guilty of having forged the 
undertaking, and sentenced to two years’ hard 
labour, 





THE SQUABBLE AT THE GLOBE, 


{From the Daily Telegraph.) 

The wretched story would demand but seant 
notice, after it had been settled by a forty-shilling 
fine in a police court, did it not indicate a manifest 
decline in that high tone, and that proper feeli 
between employers and employed which once exist 
on the English stage. This squabble ut the Globe 
may most fitly, perhaps, be characterised by the 
words ‘*bad form.” ‘The barber's assistant, it is 
true, said that ‘he had never heard a manageress 
so addressed” as Miss Alleyne was by Miss Vareoe, 
That may be the case. Impertinence and undis- 
ciplined behaviour may be common enough among 
ballet girls and minor actresses; but do managers 
or manageresses always go the right way to secure 
obedience and deference from their subordinates. 
To command respect we must deserve it. Has not 
the deteriorated “form” of theatrical life had a 
great deal to do with these battles royal, with these 
too frequent scandals, now hushed up, now dragged 
into the glare of police court publicity? Are there 
not too many broughams at the stage door, tuo many 
feminine Cossacks, guerrillas, and irregulars hoyer- 
ing on the flanks of the legitimate dramatic army, 
who have no fair claim to be considered actresses or 
ballet girls. The real actress, the legitimate pro: 
fessor of a delightful calling, is an artist who merits 
no qualified consideration and respect. The profes 
sion of the stage properly followed is an honourable 
vocation, and may be—as it has been in a hundred 
cases—rendered illustrious. The position of 4 
lady manageress is exceedingly difficult, but by 
prudence and dignity it may be successfully main- 
tained. Theatrical ‘ form,” however, was different 
in the old days to that which now prevails, Autres 
temps autres meurs ; and the verdict of the public in 
the Globe case will be, we are afraid, that stage 
manners have not mended with the times. 








INTERNATIONAL Exuipition or 1871.—The 
following noblemen and gentlemen have con- 
sented to act as judges to select paintings for the 
forthcoming exhibition:—The Viscount Bury, 
M.P.; the Lord Elcho, M.P.; Sir Coutts Lindsay, 
Bart, ; Alfred Elmore, Fn, R.A., (representing the 
Royal Academy) ; Alfred Clint, Esq. (representing 

ritish Estions) Alfred Hunt, Esq. 
(representing the Society of Painters in Water 
Colours); Henry Warren, Esq. (representing the 





Institute of Painters in Water Colours) ; F’, Dillon, 
Esq. ; and H, 8, Marks, Esq. : 
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MORE WAGGERY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin, —I deserve a medal for my frequent dis- 
coveries of gems of jocosity in connection with the 
drama. What do you say to the following emana- 
tions of genius? They occur in a Liverpool paper, 
which is like Major Bagstock, “ sly, sir, de-vilish 
sly;” and like the Major grows apoplectic with 
bursting conceit at its own slyness. 

«“ The new Court Theatre is to be opened on the 
gist instant. The chief attraction will be a new 
comedy entitled ‘Courtship,’ by the Hon. Lady 
Lytton. This piece will be in four acts, entitled— 
Act 1: Bolt Court. Act 2: The Divorce Court. 
Act 8: The Police Court. Act 4: Hampton 
elie Burnand’s burlesque of ‘ The White Cat,’ at 
the Globe Theatre, is to be followed by a tragedy, 
entitled ‘ Zhe Black Dog; a Story of Newfoundland,’ 
from the pen of Mr, Cave Canem. 

“A popular comic writer has just finished a new 
burlesque, entitled ‘The Busy Bee,’ in which Mr. 
George Honey will sustain the principal character. 
A musical morceau, written expressly by Offenbach, 
entitled ‘ The Drone Song,’ is expected to be a great 
success.” 

The laughter can you hold, O friends? Is it not 
side-splitting? White cat: Black dog=antithesis. 
Bee: Honey : Drone=joke. 

My only wonder is that when a wag is launched 
on this path, he ever stops. Thus, apropos of the 
“White Cat’? he might add (with just as much 
humour) that the next drama would be “ whe 
Yellow-hammer ;’”’ after that ‘* The Blue-bottle ;’ to 
be followed by ‘‘The Brown Study.’ And in the 
same breath as that which calls into being the Bee 
and Honey joke he might add something in this 
way :— 

“Mrs, John Wood and Mr. J. L. Toole are 
expected to join forces. The Wood-Toole combina- 
tion will first appear in ‘ Mallets,’ a mellowder- 
hammer in five axe. 

“A new play called ‘ Welsh Rabbits’ is in 
rehearsal: The part of Rabbits being undertaken by 
Mr. Hare. 

“ By the author of “ Ecarté,” a monologue entitled 

‘Played Out.’” 
Of course, sir, there is no point in any of the above 
quibblings; but then point is not so much an object as 
filling up space. The ease with which such idiocies 
can be turned out makes me always wonder that 
the wag once started can stop himself until he is 
brought up sharp by a padded room and strait- 
waistcoat.—Yours, Rosert Rivpiey, Jun, 





AN ADDITIONAL “SONG OF THE WRENS.” 





Cackle, cackle, cackle, 
Is a Poet’s part, 
He doth prove by cackles 
Cockles in his heart. 
Were it not for cockles 
Cackles cotld not sound; 
And, through cackles, cockles 
In his frame are found. 
Therefore cackle, Nature, 
Through a Laureate’s pens. 
If all Nature cackled, 
Ferny fronds and fens, 
Hens would be like fens and ferns, 
Ferns and fens like hens. 
The Period, 








Licensep Victuatter’s Batu.—The annual 
ball in aid of the funds of this institution was 
given last night at St. James’s Hall. This ball 
is always remarkably well attended, and in spite 
of the inclemency of the weather upwards of 
2000 persons were present. The great hall and 
the two minor halls were appropriated for dancing, 
and the whole of the refreshment rooms and 
adjoining apartments were thrown open to the 
company. Dancing was kept up to a late hour 
to the strains of Adams’ band of fifty performers. 
Mr. Joseph Horner, chairman; Mr. W. Naylor, 
chairman elect; and Mr. Imrie, secretary, exerted 
themselves to promote in all ways the comfort of 
the guests. The institution benefited by the ball 
is an honour to the trade, the destitute members 
of which it seeks to relieve. The Licensed 
Victualler’s Asylum now consists of 170 separate 
tenements for the decayed members of the 
fraternity. The total number of inmates is 201, 
and the cost of theit maintenance is about £7000 
ayear, The ball passed off with the usual éclat. 





REVIEWS. 





Poems by Thomas Hood. Illustrated by Binxer 
Fostrr. London: E. Moxon, Son & Co. 1871. 
The magnificent Gift Books brought out by 

Messrs. Moxon these last four years with Gustave 
Doré’s illustrations—Tennyson’s four Idylls, and 
some miscellaneous Poems by Tom Hood—have 
been succeeded in the present season by further 
illustrations of Hood by Birket Foster. The quarto, 
instead of the more ponderous folio size, has been 
judiciously chosen for the new book: and this, com- 
bined with the change in style of engraving and the 
different subjects chosen, makes it a strong contrast 
to its predeeessors, while in intrinsic beauty it will 
bear comparison with them, or indeed with any work 
of the kind that has beenissued. There are eighteen 
poems iilustrated—some of them with two subjects, 
bringing up the number of engravings to twenty- 
two—all perfect gems, whether as regards Mr. 
Foster’s original work or the engraver’s rendering. 
Where all are so beautiful, it is difficult to select any 
for special commendation, but we may particularize 
the marvellous illustration of the ‘‘Hymn to the 
Sun,” a landscape with a winding river, the whole 
aglow with the beams of the morning sun; and the 
charming English church and green prefixed to the 
“Two Peacocks of Bedfont.” Another English 
landscape with a village church spire at page 27 
is most exquisite. The views in Venice, and on 
the Rhine, are charming, and the effect of sky and 
water in the sea-pieces cannot be surpassed for 
fidelity or beauty. Certainly no drawing-room 
should be without this most attractive édition de 
luxe. 





Scramble: a Collection of Pen and Pencil Sketches 
at Home and Abroad in Prose and Verse. By H. 
J.Montacu. London: John Bale & Sons. 1870. 
The title of this little book is its own exemption 

from serious criticism. It is ostensibly the sweep- 

ings of an old drawer (so the author announces it) 

collected for an hour’s lightening of the tedium of a 

railway journey. To this extent he may succeed: 

the sketches are light and lively, and the illustrations 
are grotesquely amusing: one of them however, 
illustrating the progress of Death through a house, 
exhibits a capacity for serious treatment and is not 
without power. For a travelled Englishman Mr, 

Montagu makes curious blunders; such words as 

Enamorata, capetaine, and la Follet have a suffi- 

ciently ludicrous air. 








The Young Gentleman's Magazine. London: Geo. 

Routledge & Sons. January, 1870. 

We have received the first number of this maga- 
zine for the present year, but are unable to ascertain 
its complete merits, as the pages skip from 82 to 49, 
while those from 49 to 64 are stitched together in 
duplicate. Inthe part left intact there is a paper 
on the means of making of dulcimers, which may 
perhaps afford a direction for the ingenuity of 
handy boys, 





Christmas and the New Year in many Lands, A 

Souvenir by W. H. Cremer, Junior. 

Mr. Cremer, junior, has issued a companion book- 
let to his ‘‘ Easter Eggs,”—a seasonable sketch of 
the various methods peculiar to the chief countries 
of the earth of keeping the great Christian anni- 
versary. From the Saturnalia to the festivals of the 
Latin Church; thence to those of the modern 
Roman Catholic nations both in Europe and 
America; from these to the Greek Church and 
onward to the customs of the Protestant and 
Lutheran lands—Mr. Cremer’s review is, though 
short, extensive in range and shows considerable 
diligence in compilation. The features of a French 
No#l and German Weihnachten, (with the Christ- 
baum and the Christkindchen and the all huge 
sentimentality of the latter nation) are pretty well 
known ; but the more occult festivities of a Cossack 
Christmas, an Iceland Christmas, a Montenegro 
Christmas, as well as the New Year feasts peculiar 
to China, Persia, Tartary, Madagascar and so forth, 








little book, which is got up in neat style and 
diversitied with illustrations calculated to fascinate 
the juveniles in a time of toys. 





(Cramer & Co, Liurrep.]} 


‘‘The Talisman.” March. 
WIrse. 
An effective March, though without any very 
original characteristic, and adding one more to a 
number already far too large. 


Composed by Lovisr 





[R. Cocks & Co.]} 


“T drink to thee.’ Song. Words by 8. H. Brap- 

Bury. Music by Arrnur JackMAN. 

Mr. Bradbury is a skilled hand at fugitive verses, 
and the present dashing anacreontic is not un- 
worthy of his reputation. Considerable care has 
evidently been deyoted to its setting, but the effect 
is hardly commensurate. There is an attempt at 
showiness in the accompaniment and in the modu- 
lation of this song, which is forced and unreal. 
Still there are ability and the desire to do some- 
thing, which remove it from the category of ordinary 
drawing-room songs, and there is enough to show 
that Mr. Jackman can do better things. In his next 
vocal effort let him try to be more simple, use 
fewer notes in his accompaniment, and eschew 
sequences of dotted semiquaver rests. 





‘* Look for me by the Golden Stair.” Song. Written 
by Heten Manion Burnsipz. Composed by W. 
F. Taytor. 

A simple and pleasing ballad, the melody having 
arhythmic swing and a prettiness which will gain 
attention. Seven notes F to E natural are its com- 
pass, the time 12-8, key B flat. 





“This World is not a World of Care.” Song. 
Written by B. G. Montgomery. The music com- 
posed by J. L. Harron. 

A good song, both as regards words and music. 
Mr. Hatton’s name is a sufficient guarantee for a 
singable melody, and a tasteful accompaniment. 
The key is E flat, common time, compass, ten notes, 
D to F. 

“Give us Thy rest.” Sacred Song. Poetry by 
Hexen Burnsive. Music by Miss M. Linpsay. 
This song opens in 3-4 time in the key of F, and 

changes for the last verse into D flat, the concluding 

symphony returning to the original key. It is 
calculated to please those for whom it is written. 

The compass is from C to D, nine notes. 








(Weexes & Co.] 


“ Bourrée.” From the 4th Sonata for Violoncello, 
by J. S. Bacu. Transcribed by Bertnoip Tours. 
It is quite needless to speak of the merits of the 

original, but the transcription is well and effectively 

done. Pianists of every kind and degree will de- 
rive pleasure and benefit from this piece, 





—— 





(J. WrirtaMs, } 
“ When we two parted.” Song. Words by Lorp 

Byron. Music by Witt Leacn. 

This song was set—we believe in Lord Byron's 
lifetime—by Mr. Nathan, and though many have 
attempted it since, Mr. Nathan’s is still the best 
setting we know. In the present case the melody 
has no regard to the song, further than it 
mechanically fits the words. It isa simple waltz- 
motivo of restless character, which may please 
those who only want a tune. The key is D, 8-4 
time, compass from D to G eleven notes, 








BreakFast.—Epps's Cocoa.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 
—The very agreeable character ¢ this a has 
rendered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette 
remarks :—" By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a application of the fine any mee of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables 
with a delicately flavonred beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.” Each packet is Inbelled—James 





may all be ascertained by reference to Mr. Cremer’s 


Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, mi 
of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage, 
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ey 

come before the public to the disgrace of th 
NOW READY. The Orchestra, theatrical profession. It would be well, however, it 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. the public would bear in mind that in such jy. 
judged exposures the good artists and the true ay 
oun, cetnts cane on 200n. very seldom implicated ; and if, whenever attention 


PerYear 4. «see we ew 168. Cd. is drawn to an unsatisfactory “ appearance,” they 
» + Year .. oe 8s. 


te oe would not be so ready to apply the adage “ Ex yno 
THE MU SIC desing OP - sc = & disce omnes.” 


Payable in advance. 





Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpencea| The last poetical contribution to the obituary 
FROM line (of eight words) afterwards, column of the Philadelphia Ledger runs as follows:— 


I am going there to meet my mother, 
I am going there no more to roam, 


TANS Orrices : 55, Kina Sreeer, Recent Srreet, W. I vs just a going wigan oe 
HERYV K S pes am just a going over home. 


59, Freer Srreet, This ought to suit an average musical composer, 
FYROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED. 


an : eee The well-known French comedian, Hyacinthe, 
NEW OPERA BOUFFE, 


whose comic talent and magnificent nose—his 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. mother called him her premier nez—like all his 


brethren, is in the National Guard. He plays the 


E£. J. W. (Kinsale.)—Note received ; nothing more, triangle in the band of his battalion, and has been 
A i j A D D I N severely hurt,—a runaway horse dashed in amongst 


the music and wounded six of the band. For, 
member of a sedentary company, the unfortunate 
THE ‘if b t Or t h ts t t t comedian has been peculiarly unlucky; but, then, 
“s he was en marche at the time, though within the 
lis. 
SECOND; a waenoe nevmew: [ah 


M U § | C AL, D R AM AT | C, A N D LIT E RARY, Mrs. Edward Thomas, whose play, ‘ The Wife's 


Tragedy,” was brought out at the Standard Theatre 
but a few weeks ago, died on the 7th inst., at Upper 

; Baker-street, Regent’s Park, from an attack of 

It is requested that in future all communica- ar tig et _ mecoeanate eae oe ee 

W ’ +g. | Piece, an e number of congratulatory visits 0 

A NE LI GHT ON AN tions for the Editor be addressed to 66, King her friends and admirers, caused a not unpleasing 
street, Regent-street, W. excitement, which rendered her more susceptible 
OLD L AMP than usual to the influences of the late inclement 
“ weather. Mrs. Thomas enjoyed the friendship of g 


large circle who will deeply lament the loss of a 


lady who was a devoted lover of art and 
hove ,f , literature, 
As performed with great succes at the Mr. Walter Joyce has returned to England from 


: . America, 
Gaiety Theatre. 


*.* Carqurs anp Post-Orrice ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J. SWIFT, 55, Kinc-street, Recent-staeet, W 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, JANUARY 13, 1871. 








The Paris theatres have recommenced their 
soirées and matinées, which are well attended; the 
object being charitable, and the rate of admission 
reasonable. The recital of verses forms almost 
invariably part of the entertainment. At the 
Mr. Reece has a new burlesque in rehearsal Francais, M. Coquelin recently gave with great 
. .| at the Olympic. effect a poem by M. Emile Bergerat, entitled the 
COMPLETE OPERA, 8vo. (Words and Music) 6 Matize @’Meols.” A short time since, M. Arstne 

Price 5s. Signor Bottesini’s comic opera, ‘ Ali Baba,” will| Houssaye gave a reception in aid of the funds for 
be produced at the Lyceum to-morrow. It is in| the succour of the wounded, when a number of 


COMPLETE OPERA, FOR PIANO SOLO, | four acts. artists lent their aid, and several pieces of verse 
Price 4s were recited; amongst the rest were verses a la 


A series of amateur and semi-private concerts has | Charité, from the practised pen of the host. 
(NEXT WEEK.) been inaugurated at the Union League Theatre, New 


York, by Signor Ronconi., 


Mr. Arthur Sketchley is writing a new comedy 
for the Strand. 





Mr. and Mrs. German Reed announce a new 
entertainment, with a novel title, for Monday, 
the 23rd inst., at the Royal Gallery of Illustration. 
It is called ‘* A Sensation Novel ;”’ and the characters 
and combination of incidents in this class of 
literature have been ably satirised, we hear, by Mr. 
' , W. 5S. Gilbert, the author. The ‘‘ Musical Notes” 
Quadrilles. By C. H. R. Marriott Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales has | are by Mr. German Reed; the ‘ Vignettes” by Mr. 
Waltzes and Galop ......seseeeeees ..each Q| been graciously pleased to accept a presentation |and Mrs. Reed, Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. Comey 

; 7 copy of Mr. John Francis Barnett’s new Cantata} Grain, and Mr. Arthur Cecil; and the “ Frontis- 
The Princess Kalipee. Song ; 0 


“* Paradise and the Peri.” piece” is by Mr. John O’Connor. The clever 
(Sung by Miss Tremaine.) 


entertainment of ‘‘ Ages Ago,” which has run more 

The first two volumes have appeared of a new] than 350 nights, will be finally withdrawn next 

The Dewdrops of love. Romance .......... German translation of the “ Divina Commedia” of | Saturday, the 21st inst. 

Dante, by Wilhelm Krigar, with illustrations by 
Gust Doré, and f . : aed : 

Thy loving voice. Romance of the Dream .. 8 ustave Doré, and a preface by the well-known} A Liverpool County Court has been initiated in 


Dantologist, Dr. Karl Witte. the technology of the stage. An “utility” man 
(Sung by Miss Loseby.) 


sued Mr. Weston, the manager of the Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, for balance of salary alleged to be due (he 
having been paid 12s., instead of £1, a week); but 
the County Court judge decided against him, as he 
had proved incompetent to fulfil the duties allotted 
to him. The plaintiff drew a distinction between 
‘general ” and “ responsible ” utility, and said that 
he was engaged simply as utility, and that he con- 
sidered himself justified in accepting. A witness he 
called averred that the plaintiff was superior to the 
other utilitarians, and said that Mr. Weston is noted 





“Under his Thumb” is the name of Mr. W. 8. 
Gilbert's new comedy for the Court Theatre. Mr. 
The following in the press : F. A. Marshall has also a play for that house—a 

comedietta. 


(Sung by Miss Loseby.) 


The dramatic world of Florence is on the qui 
Also various Pianoforte Arrangements. vive at the announcement by Signora Pezzana- 
Gualtieri of the discovery of a new unpublished 
comedy by Carlo Goldoni, the father of Italian 
Comedy, which is to be shortly performed at the 
Teatro delle Logge. It would be a great boon to 
have a really good Italian comedy, even if it should 
LONDON : turn out not to be by Goldoni. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, The reported case of assault by Miss Alleyne the 


manageress of the Globe Theatre is one of those| for reducing salaries in strange towns, when the 
201, REGENT STREET, W. scandals which from time to time are suffered to | actors cannot help themselves, 
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The death has recently occurred of two Italian 
dramatists, Signor Giovanni Sabbatini, and Signor 
Filippo De Boni. The former especially applied 
himself to the hard task of resuscitating the national 
Italian drama: his “ Bianca Capello” is the best of 
the many dramatic pieces founded on the life of the 
peautifal Venetian. Signor Sabbatini published in 
1864 two volumes of dramas and of historical 
reminiscences of the contemporary Italian Drama, 
which did not become popular. Amongst his most 
successful productions were “La Coscienza 
Pubblica” and “La tratta degli Spazzacamini.” 
Signor Filippo De Boni is chiefly known by three 
historical dramas written at an early age, ‘‘ Domenico 
Veneziano,” ‘* Andrea del Castagno,” and “ Ghino di 
Tacco.” Afterwards he became well known as a 
writer on philosophical subjects, and his preface to 
the translation of Renan’s ‘ Vie de Jésus,” is a good 
instance of his literary powers. 





A local conjuror the other day obtained an 
amusing advertisement amongst some provincial 
rustics.) We read of “a very amusing incident ” 
occurring in the cart of a carrier from Langworth to 
Market Rasen. A gentleman, a stranger to all in 
the vehicle, was picked up as a passenger to Rasen, 
and, after a few minutes’ conversation with the 
market people, one amongst whom was a farmer's 
wife, with a basket of eggs, he purchased an egg for 
a penny. Upon breaking the egg, shilling after 
shilling kept dropping from the shell, to the wonder 
and amazement of all present. The coins were 
examined by the company, and the stranger offered 
to buy another egg at the same price ; but no per- 
suasion whatever could induce the farmer's wife to 
close with his offer, although the gentleman 
eventually bid 6d. each for them. As the cart 
approached its destination, all eyes were opened by 
the stranger making a present to the old lady of a 
number of eggs, which he produced from his pockets, 
hat, and his clothing generally. His fame spread in 
a short time ; and we hoped he prospered. 





That ingenious American gentleman, Mr. De 
Witt, whose ‘‘memorising”’ feats we have several 
times alluded to, as having succeeded in defrauding 
English dramatists of their rights, has, we are 
happy to say, come to griefin his own country.- The 
absence of an international law of copyright, 
as is well known, permits any work published 
in one country to be reproduced in the other. But 
an American judge has just decided that it does 
not permit an unpublished (that is to say unprinted 
work) to be so reproduced. Mr. T. W. Robertson 
has ceased to print his plays, with the view of being 
able to make terms with American managers; but 
hitherto he has been defeated by the ‘‘ memorisers,” 
and by those who surreptitiously obtain possession 
of his MSS. The latest judicial decision, given 
in America, however, put a stop to this piece of 
iniquity. Our sharp friend De Witt procured a 
MS. copy of Mr. Robertson’s ‘‘ Play,” and printed 
it in New York. Mr. Henry Palmer, Mr. Robertson’s 
American agent, sued De Witt, and judgment has 
just been rendered in Mr. Palmer’s favour; the 
judge ruling “that the surreptitious procuring of 
the literary property of another, no matter how 
obtained, is an invasion of his proprietary rights, 
if the property is made use of to his injury.” 
Therefore, any English dramatic author can secure 
copyright in America by transferring his work, before 
publication in England, to an American agent, and 
the tribe of De Witts may be baffled. 





“Dead heads’’ is the American term for the 
complacent critics who accept admissions from 
actors on condition of never disparaging them. 
The Boston Gazctte dwells upon the rottenness of 
the system, pointing out the impossibility of an 
honest dead head existing. 


“If Miss Jones’s agent gives a critic all con- 
ceivable privileges in the way of orders and choice 
seats, besides having a neat little office where the 
said critic can drop in and have a friendly chat, or 
perhaps indulge in a friendly glass, the critic’s 
position becomes difficult—provided he has any 
conscience, which is sometimes the case. Miss 


knows that what he says will not only have some|the audience. Mr. C. Varley detailed some extra- 


influence on the general pnblic, but will be eagerly ordinary personal experiences, and a Dr. Welch 
read by friends who have their opinion as to his : 5 dae ae =e could 
critical abilities. Yet he does not wish to attack started the theary that epirilietis phenome 


Miss Jones. Though her agent has told him he be produced with living persons as well as with the 
does not wish to influence his honest opinion on | ead. We have not the least doubt about it. In 
the subject of Miss Jones's merit, he knows very | fact we ourselves have known a singular charm in 
well that his assertion that ‘Miss Jones was|the way of concertina sounds proceed from a living 


hardly as successful in her performance of last spirit answering to the name of Blagrove; and have 
evening as in some of her other impersonations, 


will cause the agent to talk of ingratitude, will had experiences of such phenomena as flowers and 
make Miss Jones level her curses in the great French plums, and also messages on marked sheets 
scene of the fourth act directly at the corner of | of paper from spirits connected with gas companies 
— ae se he ~~ _ will — impel = and water-rates. Therefore we expect to be enrolled 
ushers and door-keepers to glower upon him as he ae 
passes through the ihe. He fin nothing by among the believers at once. 
indiscriminate puffing, for then both he and his 
journal lose reputation, and he is eyentually| The epithet of ‘ barber's clerk” is ono of those 
discharged. impossible stigmata which wound in proportion to 
We fancy that his discharge is exceptional. At|their imponderable significance. But though an 
least, over-leniency towards shortcomings seldom | actual barber’s clerk has not been discovered, there 
produces any such result in this country. Over- | exists a gentleman who has the proud consciousness 
severity would be more likely to do so. of being a hairdressers’ poet, and who is particularly 
_ susceptible to scorn or misprision of his status. 
There is something very touching in the story of |His name is James Torrington Spencer Lidstone ; 
a giantess who has just revealed her domestic | and he has been haling up the Islington Gazette for 
troubles. So long ago as 1843 she was married at|libelling him in its law report. It seems Mr, 
Wolverhampton, and for 26 years she and her hus- | Spencer Lidstone had appeared as plaintiff against 
band lived together, in a van or out of it. We may | somebody or other, and the Islington Gazette, in 
assume that their conjugal life was marked with the | reporting the case, was not entirely respectful to the 
most charming quiet; for as the lady’s proportions | poet’s powers. His counsel read passages from 
excited the astonishment of all who saw her, and as | the report in question, and stated that the principal 
her husband seems not to have exceeded the ordi- | portions complained of were—“ The plaintiff calls 
nary stature of men, it is unlikely that he would | himself a poet.” His client did not describe him- 
provoke unnecessary quarrels. However, in 1869,| self as a poet; he called himself an author. In 
this faithless person ran away from his wife, leaving | another part, his client’s work was described as “a 
her £200 and the van. The possession of this pro- | string of wretched doggrel, eulogistic of tradesmen.” 
perty did not console the pining giantess when she | Again, his client was stated to have said something 
subsequently learned that her husband had gone to | ‘‘in a hypocritical tone.” But the soul of the worthy 
Manchester and married somebody else. Fortunately | magistrate has no poetry in it, and he was of opinion 
for him, however, the giantess did not take the law | that Mr. Popham would be laughed at if he persisted 
into her own hands; but applied in the most cor- |in his application for this summons, ‘“ It was non- 
rect and peaceable way fora summons. The defence | sense to call these things libels. His client must’ 
was that it would be “a stretch of the law” to|not be so thin-skinned. People who wrote should 
punish the man, the “second wife not feeling ag-|be able to bear a little of that sort of thing.” 
grieved.” But how about the first wife? Great | People who write: an embracing definition, which 
men, we have been told, are by nature solitary ; but | marks the ribaldry of the age. For an ‘age grown 
giantesses appear to long for the sweets of domestic | daring with licensed chaff of “ people” like Carlyle 
companionship. For a man to run away from a|and Mill and Ruskin, ventures at last to touch the 
giantess who has hung upon his affections for six- | sacred genius of him who glorifies the barbers of 
and-twenty years seems to betray an unusual callous- | Islington ! 
ness and ingratitude. If the prosecution, which 
stands adjourned, should fail to convey him to any| Among the latest victims to the deadly grip in 
other place of arrest, we hope Mr. Stevens will be| which Paris is held are Castor and Pollux, the two 
prevailed upon to return to the van which he left in | elephants lately installed at the Jardin d’Acclimata- 
a moment of weakness. tion, and upon the backs of which, in happier times, 
so many children of all ages and sexes used to take 
The Spiritists had a good time on Monday |aride in the Bois de Boulogne. The description 
evening at the Beethoven Rooms. A frantic | which the Gaulois gives of their slaughter is in the 
believer devoted two hours to holding forth on their | highest degree epical. It was anticipated that, 
rise and progress. The most wholesale statements | following the example of their wild brethren, whose 
were made concerning the additions made to the | fury when wounded is terrible, Castor and Pollux, 
ranks of these converted to spiritism. Thus it was | if not instantly killed, would burst loose and scatter 
not enough that Mr. Howitt, Mr. Laurence Oliphant, | destruction far and wide. But the poor beasts 
Lord Dunraven, and the late Dr. Elliotson should | showed no more fight than an expiring sheep. 
be quoted; but a letter from Professor De Morgan, | Pollux was the first to fall, done to death by an 
which the professor could not account for or explain, | explosive bullet, manufactured by the skill of the 
but which he refused to attribute to supernatural | great gunmaker Dévisme. The ball struck behind 
agency. Notwithstanding his disclaimer Professor |the right shoulder, and, bursting internally, pro- 
De Morgan was at once enrolled as a believer malgré | duced a terrible hemorrhage in the bowels. The 
lui. There was also related the history of the con-| huge beast bore the wound patiently, and, after 
version of a Dr. Robertson, and the story derived | flooding his cage with blood, expired without a 
exquisite point when Dr. Robertson himself stood up | struggle. The man who undertook to slay Castor 
and emphatically denied that he had ever attributed | aimed at the head in preference to the heart. Tho 
the spiritualistic experiments he had witnessed to | first ball hit the right temple, and Castor, after a 
spiritual agency. The obvious reply to Dr.|shrill cry of surprise and pain, sank upon his 
Robertson should have been that he was not ina|knees. The second bullet, striking the centre of 
position to judge whether he was converted or not; | the little hollow cavern, sunk into the forehead ; 
and had far better accept the opinion of those who | and on receiving it he fell dead instantly. Next 
knew all about it. The lecturer also quoted Mrs. | night the restaurant at Peter's, in the Passage des 
Trollope, Hiram Powers the sculptor, and several | Princes, was crowded with French consommateurs 
other individuals more or less distinguislied, as | eager to taste the flesh of a new animal. One of 
believers in spiritism, and generally contended that |them asserts that eaten with—or rather concealed 
mediums were able to call to earth the spirits of the | by—sauce Madre, Castor was delicious. ‘A la 
departed, and to compel them to knock tables about, | sauce Madére,” says the old French proverb, “ on 
to write long messages on marked sheets of paper|mangerait son grand-pére.” ‘ But,” says the 
in an incredibly short time, to play the accordion, | Gaulois, ‘Castor and Pollux were only six years 
and to make presents of flowers and French plums|old, and inasmuch as the elephant lives one 
to the visitors at séance. This cheerful prospect of | hundred years and more, they must be regarded 














Jones dresses immodestly or acts feebly, and he 





the career awaiting usin eternity evidently comforted |as babies.” It is lucky for the Prussians that 
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Paris does not contain more elephants, for the 
besieged are in a mood to eat any number of 
strange animals and to declare their flesh sub- 
lime. ‘ Yesterday,’ says a recent number of the 
“there was a great crowd before the 
butcher's shop at the corner of the Rue Richelieu 
and the Rue Neuve St. Augustin. The two poor 
bears of the Jardin des Plantes—old favourites of the 
Parisian population—one white and the other 
brown, were being offered for sale at 14fr. the 
pound. In order that there might be no mistake 
as to their identity, there were the two heads, 
bloody, hideous, smashed by the butcher's axe, 
which had slain these two harmless beasts as 
éléments d'alimentation. ‘Would that I could 
seo Bismarck and Moltke with their heads thus 
exposed,’ said a caustic citizen. ‘* These poor brutes 
have done us no harm during their lives, and are 
serving us by their deaths.’” 


Figaro, 





Mr. Tom Taylor's new play “ Joan of Are” will, 
it is opined, thoroughly test Mrs. Rousby’s claira to 
consideration as a great actress. If she passes 
the ordeal her theatrical future will be assured ; for 


the part is difficult. Apropos of this piece, a story 


goes that the author very nearly succeeded in 
securing an anachronism of costumes for it. It 
may be remembered that “ Richard IIT.” was 


splendidly revived in Manchester during the year: 
the dresses by Mr. Alfred Thompson being specially 
noteworthy. The stage in later days has boasted 
few spectacles so complete, or any in which 
accuracy and lavish liberality were so thoroughly | 
combined. Mr. Calvert and the good folks of 
Manchester were determined to do the thing well, 
and there is but one opinion about the result. Now 
Mr. Calvert was soon applied to for the reversion 
of the dresses, and the armour and velvet and 
the trappings and all the paraphernalia which made 
s0 much stir. Mr. Tom Taylor was early in the 
field, and is reported to have been so sweet upon 
Mr. Alfred Thompson’s celebrated head dresses 
and the page's costumes, that he was willing to 
forget that in the year 1431 poor Joan of Are was 
burnt as a witch by the Duke of Bedford, while it 
was not till 1483 that the Duke of Gloucester seized 
the throne of England. Mr. Taylor was willing to 
forget discrepancy between the dates, and the 





little awkwardnesses which would have prevented 
perfect accuracy, so anxious was he to secure the 
Richard dresses for his promised “ Joan of Are.” 
However, a better bid has been made than that of 
Mr. Tom Taylor. An enterprising American gentle- 
man has stepped in, and for the princely sum of 
£1500 has purchased the dresses for America. 





A correspondent writing from Douai gives an 
account which may be taken as typical of the 
feeling with which the New Year was celebrated 
in the north of France. The service took place 
in the large and noble cathedral of Saint Pierre— 
a mass of grey pillars, Norman arches, and beautiful 
frescoes. ‘There were over 3000 troops assembled 
to assist at—for many of them—their last religious 
service, and hear the parting address of the chaplain 
of the Army of the North. In two hours they 
would be all of them on their way to strengthen 
the ranks of Faidherbe, and in twelve hours it 
was more than a_ probability that many, if 
not most, of them would be lying on the 
white snow at Bapaume, freezing to death with 
their cold open wounds. There was no standing 
room eyen in the cathedral for the Douai people, 
so crowded was it with the departing troops. The 
rich grey colour of the church was wonderfully 
coloured by the white and blue serge of the Sisters 
of Mercy, the deep red of the soldiers’ uniforms, 
and the blue glitter of their bayonets—for they were 
under arms to be ready to leave at a moment's 
notice. A solemn high mass, and the rich, tearful 
music of the Gregorian chant—music that Sebas- 
tian Bach worked at during sleepless nights to seek 
for inspiration—music that breathes through every 
note of Gounod’s ‘* Faust’’—music that was familiar 
to every one of these soldiers from his innocent 
childhood, and helped to fill his heart with a holy 
bravery to face gallantly the coming trials. In the 


|architecture might appear heavy and plain. 








choir there were double basses, violoncelli, and 
trumpets; and the touching voices of the little 
cboristers, in their white and red robes; and, 
crowning all, were the two big organs that trembled 
massively through the long aisles. A soft breath of 
incense floated through the church; and when the 
service was over the young chaplain of the Northern 
Army came forward, and said a few loving, earnest 
words, full of holy and touching simplicity, to his 
soldier children; and at the conclusion the entire 
body knelt down to receive his final and parting 
benediction. It was a beautiful and sacred spec- 
tacle, pregnant with a hope that surely a change 
was coming for this poor, suffering, gallant nation. 





A further trial of the acoustic properties of the 
Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences took place 
on Saturday afternoon, when the band of the 1st 
Life Guards, under the direction of Mr. Waterson, 
executed a musical program, being stationed for the 
purpose at the foot of the orchestra. This, and a 
solo admirably sung by Miss Anna Williams, a 
volunteer, left no doubt that the principles of acous- 
tics had been attended to in the construction of the 
hall, which, when completed, will be the finest in 
London. It consists of an arena surrounded by an 
amphitheatre, two tiers of boxes, a balcony twenty- 
one feet broad, and a gallery twenty feet broad, rich 
in architectural adornment and abundantly lighted 
from numerous windows. The roof is dome-shaped, 
and covered by stained glass, from which hang 
numerous pendants of gas. The building will have 
8000 gas burners. From the arena the view is like 
that of the Coloseum of Rome, allowing, of course, 
the difference of size. It is estimated that it will 
give ample accommodation to 8000 persons, but we 
should imagine it would accommodate at least 2000 
more without inconvenience. The modes of ingress 
and egress are numerous and abundant, and in this 
respect the structure is a model. Of the 8000 seats, 
about 2000 will be proprietary—the prices ranging 
from £1000 to £100. A considerable portion of 
these have been already let. The estimated cost of 
the building was £200,000. It is too early yet to 
judge of the internal decorations of the building, 
although a limited specimen was afforded on Satur- 
day last in regard to the roof, and the columns, 
arches, and frieze of the topmost gallery. The 
artificial character of these columns is to be re- 
gretted, although at a distance the effect is good, 
giving lightness and elegance where otherwise the 
The 
elliptic curves of the tiers of boxes which run round 
the interior are bold and symmetrical, and the style 
of the building in its internal conformation promises 
to be handsome and imposing, though opinions may 
differ as to the effect of the ceiling, which threatens 
to look rather poor. When filled with a brilliant 
multitude, the Albert Hall will certainly present a 
magnificent spectacle. It is a building capable of 
being applied to a great variety of purposes, and is 
admirably contrived for the comfort and safety of 
its audience, however large. So far as the sense of 
hearing is concerned, the result is decidedly good, 
and in this respect, one great objection is satisfac- 
torily disposed of. M. Gounod and the Prince of 
Teck were amongst the visitors on Saturday. 








SINGING ON THE PIANO. 





The Beethoven Centenary has done this good 
— it has led our pianists, violinists, orchestras, and 
vocalists to play and sing the compositions of the 
great Dutchman; and the public, much to its 
credit, and let us hope to its improvement, has 
patronised these commemorations with an alacrity 
and enthusiasm satisfactorily remunerative to the 
speculators in Beethoven Concerts. Most, if not 
all the Sonatas have been played ; the ‘‘ Emperor” 
Concerto has been given, the Grand Mass in C, the 
Vocal Sinfonia, the Piano and Choir Fantasia, 
and lastly the Cantata er Oratorio of “ 7'he Mount 
of Olives”—a composition which Beethoven in 
later days disliked and would have, if possible, 
suppressed, It is no more than just that the 


—— 
bring the man himself prominently forwarj in 
all his real being and truthfulness, so that thy 
public might judge of the extent of his achieve. 
ments and of the new creations he had unfolde 
in the world of harmony and art. 

Beethoven took up the mantle of Mozart, ang 
with gigantic step and Herculean force marcheq 
onwards until death met him face to face on the 
excelsior pinnacle of his upward ascent. In his last 
hour he was “the lone man;” and as yet no 
footstep can be traced around the spot where lies 
the imperishable mantle he wore during the time 
of his passionate and unhappy pilgrimage. He per. 
fected music inits three chief characteristics—form, 
emotion, and personal spirit. What was there 
left for those who came afterhim? As art, music 
was exhausted, for Beethoven had worked up all 
its known means. As the expression of the human 
spirit, Beethoven had used music to unlock and 
lay bare the secret springs of ideal life, ang 
nothing remained for the next man but reproduc. 
tion or retrogression. Any real progress was im. 
possible. Successors to Beethoven there arg 
none; individuals arose who invented names, 
imagining they were making new forms, but pre. 
tence to originality simply marked the grogg 
ignorance. ‘There can be no growth from affecta. 
tion, no elevation from falsehood, no advancg 
from mean-spirited imitation. We are now in 
the period of ‘‘ decadence,” surrounded by effemi- 
nacy on the one side, and silly bombast on the 
other. Our composers write without sense, with. 
out simplicity, without purpose, and without 
restraint. 

As the Beethoven Sonata has occupied a pro- 
minent position in these recent Beethoven 
memorials, and as sundry people have been lee. 
turing upon them—annotating and analysing 
them, it may be desirable to draw the attention 
of our readers to these remarkable compositions, 
ind in so doing it will be necessary to refer to the 
three conditions or state in which the Sonata may 
be said to exist. First, there is the period of its 
formation; its growing out of something else until 
it culminates into perfection, the epoch of Beet- 
hoven. Decadence naturally follows perfection, 
and of this, our present wretched position, we need 
say little or nothing. 

The Sonata is the Song of the Pianoforte 
—the instrumental lyric of the composer on 
the only instrument capable of expressing the 
song. Singing on the pianoforte was therefore 
dependent on two things —the invention of 
the instrument and its advance to perfection, 
and the formation of a method of song which 
should employ all the capabilities and possibilities 
of its vehicle. The pianoforte grew up out of the 
harpsichord, the harpsichord out of the spinet or 
virginal. Every instrument creates its special per- 
former. The virginal had its organists, but the 
harpsichord brought up a new race of digital 
artists peculiar to the instrument and not or- 
ganists. The harpsichord player passed into the 
pianoforte player and gave rise to the pianoforte 
composer. The special composer has before him 
the foundation of all schools, the essential order 
of form; and with this before him he sets to work 
to invent the peculiar passage, the harmonical or 
melodical idea best fitted to display the powers of 
his instrument. In the construction of the move- 
ment, all composers followed the law of harmony; 
and in this respect Gabrieli and Frescobaldi in 
their canzones, Scarlatti and Paradies in their 
sonatas, were as much bound as Handel and Baeb, 
Haydn and Mozart, Clementi and Dussek, Nor 
does Beethoven ever depart from the harmonical 
division of the octave. Although length and 
duration of form was obtained by invention of 
passage, the classical composers for order 
and progress clung to the legitimate resource 
—the analogies within the octave, These, 
at first, were included in the diatonic series; 
and afterwards, by the gathering together of the 
peculiarities of the old gamuts into one key and 
the amalgamation of the major and minor modes, 
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by Beethoven. Although Beethoven has been 
charged with uprooting form and composing 
without reference to analogy or symmetry in 
sounds, strange as it may seem, he made little or 
no advance upon Haydn in this respect; and it 
would not be difficult to point out in Haydn’s 
works the model of some of Beethoven’s sonatas, 
and those apparently the least indebted to models. 
It has been said by some that Emmanuel Bach 
was the father of the modern Sonata, others have 
given the credit to Muzio Clementi; but the 
Sonata of modern times owes its origin to Joseph 
Haydn, and there are mines of untold wealth 
lying in the almost unknown music of 
this marvellous inventor of every description of 
music. Mozart well knew the true worth of 
“Papa Haydn,” and ‘‘ Papa Hayin” was no less 
alive to the constructive genius of his godchild 
Mozart. There must first be music-making— 
honest music development, fixed purpose and 
logical character—before there can be portraiture 
of passicns and outpouring of individual spirit. 
There must be command of art, of method, and of 
mechanism, or otherwise the personal spirit is 
fettered and finds no field for revelation. Cou- 
perin and Rameau in France laid out the Sonata 
as a distinct and special composition, and Muffat 
and Telemann did the same for Germany. Em- 
manuel Bach enlarged the form by adopting the 
frameworks used by his father, and upon Em- 
manuel Bach Haydn, by his own confession, 
settled the classical thing now called the Piano- 
forte Sonata. 

The Sonata of Beethoven is a grand unity—a 
series of connected lyrical songs interspersed with 
passionate outbursts, written for ten fingers— 
not left and right hands—and it is the culmina- 
tion of the growth for song—pure melody—to 
which the pianoforte, as an instrument, gave 
birth. When Mozart was a learner, the clavecin 
and harpsichord were chiefly in vogue, and the 
pianoforte of his day was a light and playful 
thing. There are sonatas of Mozart which are of 
large form and strongly marked spirit—but these 
are exceptions. The Mozart Sonata is now diffi- 
cult to play with appropriate expression, because 
the modern piano is too big and too lumbering 
for its fairy-like character. Its true song 
demands a piano with keys so light in touch that 
a breath would almost make them touch their 
strings. Itisa kind of conversational melody, 
full of wit and repartee carried on sotto voce, and 
only intended to be heard by the select few. Not 
so the great and extended structures of 
Beethoven, who with strong hand and large heart, 
and the determination to be heard, worked 
out the song he wished to sing with an energy, 
enthusiasm, and haughtiness of style that swept 
away all opposition and defied all rebuff. Mozart 
was too polite, too gay, too femininely tender to 
cloud the scene with any strong dark lines: he 
would elevate his lyric with all truth and sin- 
cerity, but still with all due deference to the 
character of his audience. He was never music- 
making, in the sense that Muzio Clementi made 
his music, because in all that he did it was 
Mozart in his humour and innocent tenderness. 
And furthermore he had an eye to immediate 
appreciation and success. Beethoven, with no 
tact and greater independence, found in his 
sonata room for the display of a world of accumu- 
lated materials. His conversational passages are 
tinged with high dramatic colouring, the plan is 
fully orchestral, the phrases are lengthened or 
shortened in accordance with the expression of 
spirit and the force intended to be made; every- 
thing said or sung is positive, imperative, of the 
highest moment, and advanced to overcome and 
fillthe mind. The sonata was on a new plan, a 
new revelation, a new song: how all this was 
effected we hope to demonstrate to our readers. 





MERCADANTE, 


_———— 


The works of Mercadante sufficiently exemplify 
the enormous productiveness of the Italian writers, 


and the non-fertility of their compositions. They 
throw off an opera with little or no trouble: they 
certainly do not “learn in suffering what they teach 
in song,” for the work costs them no pains at all. 
But these lightly achieved works are mere ephemera, 
and have but their day. It is the fable of the 
lioness and the vixen: the vixen vaunted her own 
prolificness over that of the lioness. ‘I can bear 
six at a litter,” she cried. ‘ Yes—foxes.”” Out of 
Mercadante’s sixty operas, fifty-six or fifty-seven are 
“‘foxes;" only three or four attained leonine 
honours. The “ Briganti,’’ sustained, on its first 
performance in Paris by Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, 
and Lablache (it had failed in Italy previously) ; the 
‘“* Giuramento,” brought out in Milan in 1837; and 
‘“‘ La Vestale” five years later; are his best works. 
To mention others such as “ L’Apoteost d’Ercole,” 
(1818) ** Maria Stuarda”’ (1821) ** Elisa e Claudio” 
(1821) ‘* Donna Caritea” (1826),  Zaira” (1831) 
“T due illustri Rivali” (1839) “ Il Bravo,” ‘‘Leonora,” 
‘Tl Proscritto,” * Gli Orazi ed i Curazi,” ** Vascello 
di Gama,” “* La Violetta,” ** Il Pelagio,” and many 
more, is to speak only of dead works. Yet some of 
these, such as ‘ Elisa e Claudio,” and “ Donna 
Caritea”’ had in their time a marked success ; and 
there was a period when Mercadante was hailed as 
an accession to the foremost rank of composers. 
But his work had no permanent vitality; it was 
produced without self-confidence, written for the 
exigencies of the hour. Had Mercadante laboured 
more slowly and more faithfully—had he been in a 
position to bestow time and study on his operas, 
they would have had a much better chance; for he 
had the gift of tunefulness, and his knowledge of 
harmony stood him in effective stead. 

Born in 1797 at Altramura, he became a pupil of 
Zingarelli’s at the St. Sebastian Music College, in 
Naples. At the Conservatorium of that city he 
occupied an instrumental position in the orchestra. 
At the age of 21 he produced his first opera. At 
36 he succeeded Generali as maestro di capella at 
Novara Cathedral, and seven years later became 
director of the Naples Conservatorium. His position 
as chapel-master led to the production of a large 
amount of masses, anthems, and church music 
generally. In Naples he breathed his last, in his 
74th year, having been blind for the last thirty-one 
years of his life. 





A LEGISLATIVE INCUBUS. 





The Protective spirit in legislation, banished from 
many forms of politics and commerce, clings 
tenaciously to art. That interference of government 
in the development of society which has in the 
course of time worked so much evil that the greatest 
legislative triumphs have been the repealing of the 
interfering laws and the restoring to society of its 
free action, is still supposed to be necessary in 
the case of thestage. At one time it was considered 
to be necessary in all things. No Briton could walk 
alone: the government took care of him in all his 
outgoings and incomings. If he wanted to trade, 
there were the tariffs and duties constructed so as 
to deter him from dealing with one country, and 
encourage him to deal with the other. If he wanted 
to buy from a foreign market he was kindly checked, 
as the payment in specie would involve sending 
gold out of the country and tend to pauperise it. 
If he wanted to read, government restricted his 
choice. If he wanted to publish, government only 
allowed him to do so under a license, and subjected 
his matter to the supervision of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Lord Chancellor, If he wanted 
to go to church, or rather if he did not want to 
go to church, government decided that point and 
fixed his church, under the pressure of a pecuniary 
fine. If he wanted to hold a public meeting, 
government declared it could only be done by 
permission of the justices of the peace, who might 
at any time dissolve the meeting, and punish witlr 
death a refusal to disperse. Finally—and this is 
the piece of paternal legislatioa which has survived 
to our own time, amid the crash and ruin of the 
other silly laws—if the Briton wanted to take his 
amusement, government decided what amusement 





faith and his loyalty, his morality must be strenuously 
supported. But faith and loyalty were of the chief 
account, and it was for fear cf the utterance of 
infidelity or treason on the stage that a censorship 
over plays was established. As time passed, the 
provocations to outburst against the Church and 
the Throne ceased to hold a place in the fears of our 
rulers. No one supposes that either Mr. 
Chatterton, Mr. Webster, or Mr. Buckstone, would 
suffer on their stages a violent diatribe to be 
uttered against the Archbishop of Canterbury 
or the Thirty-nine Articles, or would advocate the 
conversion of Windsor Castle and Balmoral into gin- 
palaces. The fidelity of these gentlemen on both 
points is presumed to be orthodox, But in the 
matter of morality, Messrs. Buckstone, Webster, and 
Chatterton are to be regarded as such desperadoes, 
that but for the presence of three policemen 
respectively called the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Deputy Chamberlain, and the Reader of Plays, the 
manners of the British nation would be sapped, 
undermined and carried by assault. It does not 
strike the logical sense of government—or if it does 
strike, it does not affect its action—that the matter 
deemed pernicious on the stage may be published in 
other forms without restriction. ‘ If,” said Mr. 
John Hollingshead in an admirable article on the 
Censor years ago in Household Words—* if his 
personal judgment or his sense of official duty lead 
him to prohibit the theatrical representation of a 
particular piece, he knows that it can be printed and 
circulated as a literary work, and afterwards read in 
public by the author or any other lecturer, without 
his having the slightest influence over its destiny in 
these two latter forms. When he has exercised the 
pruning-knife with more than his usual energy and 
care, he feels that the sentiments and opinions he 
has thereby expunged may be thundered from 
the orator’s platform or printed in hundreds 
or thousands of copies in any form of daily, 
weekly, hourly, monthly, quarterly, morning 
or evening newspaper that the printing presses of 
the country are eternally pouring over the land, 
He has no control over the improvised outpouring 
(vulgarly called gagging) of the inspired comic 
actor, The very criticisms on the amended play 
will supply to millions of readers the rejected 
passages, flavouring them with free and dis- 
respectful comments upon the judgment and utility 
of the moral dramatic sentinel of the State. To 
interpose the voice of authority in such a tempest 
of literary wrath is like holding up the frailest 
parasol to protect the head from a shower of 
red-hot lava and cinders dropping from a fiery 
volcano,’’ 

Nevertheless this illogical and nugatory office is 
continued, without the chance of its powers being 
established in the only possible way to render it 
effective—namely, by an additional censor of 
printing and a censor of oratory; but on the other 
hand with the certain knowledge that some day or 
other a great coil will be made, a great ventilation 
of the anachronism in the House of Commons, and 
a sweeping away, once and for all, of the ‘ sentinel 
of the State.” Meanwhile, the Censor, not daring 
to be openly aggressive for fear of a disturbance, 
only ventures to be tantalising. He knows that his 
exactions and his restrictions, his objections here and 
his quibbles there, inconvenience only a small class 
of the community—the authors and the managers, 
and that the latter are not in a position to defy him 
yet awhile, for he could withdraw their license, 
The outside public know nothing of this despotism, 
and meanwhile there are more general injustices 
which call for rectification. But that the broom of 
reform will one day find out this cobweb, is morally 
certain. The Censor is careful not to challenge too 
strong opposition. There is a story current in 
dramatic circles about a Lord Chamberlain of some 
years ago, a time when all dramatic versions of 
Oliver Twist” were vigorously tabooed. A clever 
comedian was noted for his impersonation of The 
Artful Dodger, and it was resolyed to put on 
“Oliver Twist” for his engagement, Now this 
comedian had a powerful friend and champion in a 
certain Member of Parliament, not unconnected 
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before the production of the play the Lord 
Chamberlain of that period received a note some- 
what to this effect :—‘‘My dear so-and-so,—It is 
purposed to place upon the stage of the Asterisk 
Theatre a version of Dickens's ‘ Oliver Twist.’ I 
cannot suppose that you would object to the 
dramatisation of any work by so pure and respected 
a writer and moralist as Charles Dickens; but in 
case this piece is not licensed, I beg to assure you 
that I shall bring the question of the Dramatic 
Censorship before the House of Commons next 
session, and move for its abolition.” Of course so 
direct a threat could not have influenced a grave 
public functionary ; but “ Oliver Twist’ was sent 
in and licensed immediately. 

The censorship of plays is a superannuated folly : 
its correlative folly is that which forbids the free 
competition of plays. Here again is the protective | 
and restrictive spirit of legislation exemplified. It | 
regulates the competition of trade in art as once it 
regulated the competion of trade in corn. It says, You 
must not perform plays in costume—not because you 
are not a well-behaving person, not because you 
would allow your audience to become disorderly, but 
because you must first snbmit to certain exactions 
apart from morality or the public safety—such 
exactions for instance as the prohibition of smoking 
among the audience. Why smoking? Because 
you would then compete with the theatres and draw 
away some of their supporters by the attraction of 
tobacco. And this is actually the ground which the 
law of England occupies now-a-days! It might as 
well regulate the use of lime-light and set-scenes in 
the interest of competition. The rivalry of theatre 
and theatre, and music-hall and theatre ought to be 
as unfettered as the rivalry of grocer and grocer. 
The first result has been achieved by the breaking 
down of the patent monopoly; by which theatres 
may now be built to an indefinite number, and may 
mount any play in the dramatic repertory. As 
much sould be conceded to the music-halls. As it 
is, they may perform any music, under the ordinary 
conditions of purchase; may sing any songs; may 
cause to be read anv work; may exhibit any 
tableaux, whether scenic or animate; but they 
must notact. «he one restriction is ridiculous. 
But it remair iaw; and this week another of the fre- 
quent pror cutions against the music-halls is being 
begun. ae managers are banded to crush and exter- 
minat’ any invasion on their own territory from the 
mus’.-hall frontier. Yet they cannot withstand 
the building and opening of a dozen new theatres, 
wiich may attenuate their company and their 

adience more than through twice that number of 
music-halls, The whole thing isan anomaly. For 
public protection we want an architectural inspector 
of all houses of entertainment, who should require 
the sanitary essentials. These being granted, the 
course should be left wholly free and unrestrained. 
Let competition have full liberty: its forces will 
adjust themselves naturally, and, in the end, 
properly. What though in the interim one or two 
regretable circumstances exist—as for instance that 
entertainment of a low class be found to pay best? 
It is to be deplored; but it does not call for legis- 
lative interference. Such phenomena occur in the 
high-class theatres; but nobody thinks that legal 
action should restrain the sensation drama and so 
correct public taste. Suppose high-class function- 
aries decided that a hansom cab should not be 
allowed in a play, as tending to bring art into dis- 
repute! Yet a similar folly is daily enforced in the 
music halls, where the Law says, You shall not see 
Hamlet if you smoke, because moral elevation is 
incompatible with tobacco. 





THE ROYALTY SYSTEM. 





In the following remarks, whose truth is patent 
enough among musicians yet ever ignored by the 
public, the Rev. Mr. Haweis in the Contemporary 
Review aims a blow at the Royalty system :— 
There ure hundreds of magnificent songs of 
Schubert, of Beethoven, and Schumann; but 
these composers, who had but few bank-notes to 


left no money to pay singers after their death. 
The public do not hear numbers of the best songs 
that exist. One or two, perhaps, emerge. ‘‘ Ade- 
laide” for ever! and what other song by Beet- 
hoven does a certain eminent tenor habitually sing? 
And what songs does he generally sing, and why ? 
There are a good many first-rate English ballads. 
Thanks to the enterprise of a few bold and 
conscientious singers, we occasionally hear some 
of them. But are the English ballads most 
commonly sung at concerts selected for their 
merit ? Why are they sung? The truth had better 
be told; they are sung because they are paid for, 
and they are clapped and puffed by people who 
ought to know better; and who do know better, 
but who are paid to pocket their conscience, and 
applaud what they know to be meaningless trash. 
How are singers to fulfil the first simple duty 
they owe to their art, and sing good music, when 
there is a conspiracy to make them stoop to the 
humiliation of their noble gifts, or starve ?>— 





THE ACROBAT AND HIS SONS. 





[From English Society.] 

Professor Brumble spread a cloth on the table, 
and arranged covers for five, breathing on each 
knife in turn, and giving it an extra polish on the 
sleeve of his coat, These preparations complete, he 
sat down again before the fire, knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, and said to it confidentially, ‘‘ The’ll 
think, when they come in, that the goose as they’ll 
get a sniff on belongs to the other lodgers. I'll let 
’em think so, till I’ve put the bread and cheese on 
the table; and then I'll go and fetch the bird, and 
the taturs, and the apple-sauce, and all the 
etceteras.”” Having made this important communi- 
cation, he laid his pipe on the shelf ; and almost as 
soon as he had done so, a single knock sounded 
sturdily on the street-door. 

‘* One,” said the Professor, ready to count more 
knocks if they should come. No more knocks did 
come; and the Professor said decisively, ‘‘ That’s 
them.” 

The street-door was quickly opened to the four 
boys by their Icarian father, and they bundled 
breathless into the room. ‘ Father—’ Tommy 
Brumble was beginning. 

“Be quiet, will you, Tommy!” said Alexis; 
‘* Bob’s to tell, cause he’s the youngest. Didn’t we 
say 80, coming along?” 

‘‘ Father,” said little Bob, “ we've got a surprise 
for you.” 

“What is it, my man?’’ asked the Professor, 
somewhat taken aback, and much hoping it might 
not be a goose. 

* Four new tricks,” said the child. 
cut away; you go first,” 

Alick, having carefully inspected the table, which 
indeed was a tolerably strong one, being of the kind 
commonly made for kitchen use, and having 
cleared away the knives and forks, the one salt- 
cellar, the three cracked tumblers, and the bottles 
of light, measured his distance, pulled off his shoes, 
drew a long breath, bent slowly back, and gradually 
brought himself to a position in which, resting on 
his chest and forearms, from hand to elbow, he 
touched with his feet also the ground between his 
shoulders, and, of course, in front of his head. 
Difficult as the posture is with tumblers, it is not an 
uncommon one; and usually when it is assumed, 
the feet are lifted up and pointed down again by 
alternate depression and elevation of the lower part 
of the body, in see-saw mode. Brumble had seen 
his eldest son perform the trick, so far, hundreds of 
times, and he knew that more was now to be 
attempted. Having at last got feet and hands 
firmly on the ground, Alexis Brumble looked up 
from between his legs, and then leaped, frog-like, 
on the table. 

“Well done!” said the Professor. It was now 
the second boy’s turn, and he too began by bending 
his body backwards in an unnatural and, it must be 
confessed, injurious manner. He did not touch 
the ground with his hands, as the eldest brother 


‘* Here, Alick, 





spare during their lifetime, have unfortunately 


had done, but grasped the ankles firmly, and 


brought his head and face forward between the legs. 
then, quitting hold of his ankles and stretching 
forth his hands, he danced, very cleverly, a strange 
sort of fandango. 

“Well done!” said Professor Brumble again. 
“ very well done indeed !” , 
Tommy’s trick was unlike either of the tricks 
which had severally been shown by Alexis ana 
Willie. It was not so astonishing, but, in a certain 
way, itwas more skilful. Standing on his head, the 
boy juggled with two chalk eggs and a bootjack, 

‘“‘ Bray-vo!” said Brumble, touched by the sim. 
plicity of the feat. ‘I should like always to geg 
more of the hanky-panky and less wrenching of tho 
body and limbs. But what are you to do, if tho 
public wants a thing? Why, give it ’em.” 

Little Bob’s turn had come to show his latest 
accomplishment; and having got a clear field, he 
commenced with what is called the ‘ splits.” That 
is to say, he stretched his legs apart until their tiny 
length touched the ground ; and then, with a rapidity 
which could only have been attained by arduous 
practice, he turned right and left, wagging his bit of 
a body now to this foot, now to that, and assuming a 
quaintly grim expression of countenance, the nearest 
infantile approach to a copy of the Green Demon, 
It was, however, noticeable that Little Bob's 
diablerie was all on one side of his face. The other 
beamed with delight in his performance, and sly 
satisfaction at its effect on the small company of 
spectators. 

For the fourth time Brumble applauded; and 
taking the child in his arms, kissed him. Do you 
think that when, for your pleasure, or that of a host 
of gaping idlers, with whom, dear reader, you, of 
course, have nothing in common, the gymnast of 
the music-halls “ draw bitter and perilous breath,” 
his nightly kiss to the boy who shares his toil and 
danger is necessarily a mere acted lie? It is part 
of the performance, no doubt. After seeing it once 
or twice, we know when the little show of endear. 
ment iscoming. But supposing, asa not impossible 
hypothesis, that a real affection subsists between 
the man and his child, I can’t see much force in the 
argument that, because a certain caress is always 
timed to a particular moment, and is given in 
public, it has no spirit or meaning. It was 
Brumble’s way, on the stage or in the circus, to 
take up Little Bob after his principal trick and to 
kiss him. He did the same thing out of simple 
force of habit, then, in his Southwark lodgiug? 
Have it as you please. 


MerroponitaN Worxina Men’s Cxvps.—There 
was a meeting of the representatives of these institu- 
tions at the offices of the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union last night for the purpose of 
receiving from Mr. Hodgson Pratt an account of his 
recent tour in the North, where he has been engaged 
for two mouths in visiting workmen’s institutions 
and in attending meetings to promote their 
establishment and successful working. Several 
members of the council of the society attended, 
and an interesting discussion occurred as to the 
present condition of this movement and as to the 
difficulties which attended its more rapid develop- 
ment. It appeared that the leading workmen m 
the northern towns were heartily in its favour, 
and were generally ready to give time and labour 
without stint to this work, from a conviction of 
the good results it would have upon the condition of 
the working classes generally. If these pioneers 
more generally received substantial support at the 
outset from those possessing ample pecuniary means 
the task would be easier than it is at present. The 
question is whether clubs shall succeed in displacing 
publichouses ; but the latter have all the advantages 
of abundant capital and long-established prestige. 
Reference was made to the efforts made by the 
trade societies of Liverpool and Leeds to provide 
their members with institutions which should unite 
the advantages of a club and a house of call, the re- 
quisite funds being raised in shares. 














Hotoway’s Prits.—Spasms, Flatulency, Constipation.— Se 
many persons suffer from these diseases, that a description of 
them is unnecessary, though a knowledge of the means of cure 
is invaluable. The recommendation to take Holloway’s Pills 
for the Cure of Disordered Digestion will be with 

tude by all who give them a single trial. No medicine will s 
safely and dily restore a disa: ranged stomach or to liver 
toorder. Nother preparation will so effectually and healthily 
conduct digestion, so that spasms, flatulency, and other tor. 
ments of dyspepsia cannot by any possibility arise, or if present 





will soon be cured. The power of these Pills in removing acidity 
of the stomach, sick headache, biliousness, diarrhoea, dysentery, 
and debility, is wonderful. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


aaa seen Sm 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 ds. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 3} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS, 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which ¢0 often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOF ORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 
207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 


extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


———— - 








No. 1, 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£210s, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 2. 


£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 


On the Three Years System : 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No, 4. 
£28. 
In similar case ; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No. 5. 
£34. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 


in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
| 199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 








CRAMER & CO.’'S 
HARMONIUMS. 


c a — 


MANUFACTURED BY CRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
OAK, £20; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £23. 
Five Octaves, Ten Stops. 








Expression, 
Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Forté. Forté. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
No. 2. 


OAK, £30; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £33. 
Five Octaves, Thirteen Stops. 





Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute, 
Bourdon. Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
Forté, Forté. 

No. 3. 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD OR WALNUT, £48. 
Five Octaves, Nineteen Stops. 


Expression. 

Grand Jeu. 
Cor Anglais. Flute. 
Bourdon, Clarinette. 
Clarion. Fifre. 
Basson. Hautbois. 
Sourdine. Tremolo. 
2nd Basson, 2nd Hautbois. 
Violoncello. Musette. 
Voix Humaine. Voix Celeste. 
Forté. Forté, 


*.* The tout ensemble of this instrument is power- 
ful enough for a Church, while the quality of its 
several combinations places within the reach of the 
player available resources for every requirement of 
soft and loud. 





MANUFACTURED BY DEBAIN & CO. 


CRAMER & CO. have a large and varied stock of 
the numerous specimens produced by this eminent 
maker, both Sumpte and with Percussion. The 
clear tone of the reeds, for which the instruments 
are so celebrated, and the ingenious effects to be 
obtained from the numerous Combination Stops on 
the larger instruments, have rendered them universal 
favourites. 


PRICES FROM £6 6s. UPWARDS, 
Accorpinc to Number or Srors anp §12x. 
Price Lists forwarded free on application. 


eee) 


MUSTEL’S HARMONIUMS, 


Tu invention of the ‘‘ Dovuste Expression,” which 
M. Mustel has introduced in the Harmonium, 
enables the performer to produce simultaneous 
shades of expression of the most varied character. 
The Pneumatic Swells of the ‘‘ Forrf Exrresstr ” 
Stop act independently, and can be used separately 
or ee ys The “Hanpz Eourenne” Stop— 
formed of two rows of reeds which vibrate simul- 
taneously—produces a very agreeable peculiarity of 
tone. 


PRICE, ROSEWOOD, £125; WALNUT, £135. 








CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
190 & 901, REGENT STREET, W 
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fetta tt MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 


_PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
TIYHE PRINCIPLES OF COMEDY 
AND DRAMATIC EFEECT. By PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD, M.A. 1 vol. 8vo. 


YEASANT LIFE in SWEDEN. By L. 
4 LLOYD. 1 vol. 8vo. 


QTR AY LEAVE S of SCIENCE and 
bh FOLK-LORE. By J, 8SCOFFERN, M.B., Lond. 1 vol 
vo. 


ELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


MANY. 


in GER- 


Ky the Times Correspondent at Berlin. 1 vo 


8vo. 
| EYOND THESE 
EARL OF DESART. 8 vols. 
MUE FLORENTINES : A Story of 


Home-life in Italy. By the Countess MARIE MONTE- 
MER LI. 3 vola. 


Bovsut wiz H A PRICE. 
By the Author of “ Golden Pippin.” 1 vol. 
T ADY WE DDERBURN'’ 8 WISH. 
J JAMES GRANT. 3 vols. 
YOBERT LYNNE. 
U MARY BRIDGMAN. 2 vols. 
PRIVATE INQUIRY. 
H. ROSS. 3 vols. 


ty ALSELY TRUE. 


CASHEL HOEY. 83 vols. 
RIGHTED WRONG. 


YATES. 38 vols. 


MHE INQUISITOR. — 
GILBERT. 8 vols. 


VOICES: By the 


A Nov el. 
By 


A Novel. By 
By CHARLES 
A Novel. By Mrs. 
By EDMUND 
‘By WILLIAM 
ERNACRE GRANGE: a Novel. By 
1} LANGFORD CECLL, 38 vols. 
i ROUGHT TO BOOK. 
SPICER, 2 vols. 
C\CHOOLED with BRIARS : 


bk) to-day. 1 vol. 


“By HENRY 
a Story of 


MNINSLEY BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





Price 7s. 6d., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, originally 
published at 12s., 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tuer Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE, 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Anp AN Intropuctony Essay on tax Riss axp Progress oF 
tus Rovunp, Catcn, ayp Canon ; 


Aso BiograrnicaL Notices Or Tux Compossrs, 
Written by 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
Musical iner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recent Street, W. 


- 





RE N DANO, A. 
a tage a 8, d. 
Chant du Paysan (Morceau Carer. o 8 0 
Laura (Mazurka) ..... one ece 8 G 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salon) oboe co cceccococcee 3 0 
Sur le Lac os 80 
Fantasie-Valse.. 40 


These pane i are cneestingin "effocti 
thoroughly original in style, melodious and pieasing, I 
ng no inordinate difficulties. 
Caamen & Co, Limited, 201, re w. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver oil. H. 8. Leigh .. ene sees 
The Story of a Naughty little Boy. Ditto . 
Unele John. Ditto ........ ee ee 
The Cats. Howard Paul.. 

The Fancy Bazaar. . W. Hunt . 











RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 

WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s, 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, Lag ly and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s, 6d. ; by post, 2s. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : Fall of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS pega y to the SICK ROOM. 

On by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

doth, 1a 1 Oo pedt. te 10 ; cewek Oc; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 


on HHA VENLY COUNTRY, On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 
are bien Medieval, on the JOYS and 


BS of PARADISE, 1s, ‘6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 
THe nL RYMNS of r EASTERN CHURCH. 


6a ; by post, 2s, 
NOTES, docunsioLocicat. and PICTU- 
RI on — oe {stria, and Styria ; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


TEXT EMBLEMS: 
Becitnabe? re bene ag as many passages of Holy 
THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
=~ "BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
8. . 
THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHKY- 
SOSTOM, 8S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 
THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A Ceerengs | Sermon- -Hlelp). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


a series of Twelve beautiful 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. I., Advent to Lent; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. .. Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after Trinity ; Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 
“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In cloth, 6s.; by 
post, 6s, 6d. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 

Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. 1s. ; 

by post, Is. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 

Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s, 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 

Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 

of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 

Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 

Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 

Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 

by post, 2s. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 3s. 6d. ; 
by post, 33. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Trarislated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, 1868, a) 1869, being Vols. 2, 3, and 4, of the New 
Series. Each 10s. 6d. ; by Post, 11s. 6d. ; it had direct from 
the Publisher. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome, 
Vol. 1. On Paespytsrtanism and Invinaism. 
Vol II. On Avasartism, the Inpgrgnpents, and the QuaxKgERs, 
Vol. ILI. On Metuopism and SwepEnBorGians, 
Each 8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. IV. and V. On Romavist 2 Vols. Each 4s. 6d. ; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Cominon 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 8d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS: its 
Miracles and Prophecies. By W. J. [rons, D,D., Prebend- 
ary of St. Paul's, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘‘It formed 
the hasis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7s.; by 


post, 7s. 5d. 
A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SARS ASEEN TS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 
A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on ‘he: INCARNA- 
TION. 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 


WORKS BY MF. CHARLES WALKER. 


THE BITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
ions of Ritual Observances. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 8d. 


THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter. 1%. ; by post, 


7s. bd. 
INCENSE, eqpenile to Scripture and Antiquity. 


oswanbe"t the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 











HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 


EVERY 


AT GREATLY REDUSED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
THE BEST anv CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 





GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVFRPOOL. 





MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Graiss. 


Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Werk sent poit free, 





PIANOFORTE 


CRAMER & 


RIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.S 


& HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 


64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire, 


Pianofortes of every description om 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CO.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 


64, WEST STREEi. 


THE MUSTEL HARMONIUM. 
RAMER & CO., are appointed sole Agents in 
Great Britian and Ireland, for the above celebrated Instru- 
ments, which are on view at their Harmonium Gallery, 201, 
Regent-street, W. 





Price 28, 
eae 


HE ROSE 


handsome cover, wi' 


\ \ TANTED 
W. C. Levey. 


H. L. F. pv Terreavx. 


for Young Ladies. 

Musical Play is specially adapted for School-examinations, 

Evening-parties, &c. It contains three principal rdles—soprano, 

mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus. The play is in one act, 

with adaptable ome the music light and sparkling. Ia 
Huw: 


RAWING ROOM OPERETTAS for Ladies 
Voices ; in one act, with Pianoforte accompaniment. 


A PARLOUR MAID. Music by 
Words by H. L. F. pv Taanzavx. 


Music by W. C. Levey. Words by 
Price 2s, 


OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
Music by Luier Boapese. This 


strated title-page. Price 5s. net. 


Cramen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





RAMER’S 
HAYDN :— 


covers, 4s. 
extra, 73. tan 


3s. ; cloth, 6s. 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 


the SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, and 
Beethoven’s “aor for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 


; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 


Mozart's Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 
Haydst ft ee Selected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s. 6d.; cloth 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


———— 





OYOUS WINE. German Drinking Song, by 
Gustave Hiuzet. Price 3s. 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 














Cusxen & Co, Limited, 201, Regeat-atreet, W. 


3. 
Y 4, Henrietta Street, Coyent-garden. 


ALOP from ‘“ BALLO IN MASCHERA,” 
arranged by T. Baowss. Price 8s. 
Caamzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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ENCLISH SONGS. 


The voices are indicated as follows (s) Soprano ; (c) Contralto ; 


(t) Zenor ; (B) Bass. 


BALFE,M.W. Hidden Voices (s) 
T love thee (in E flat and G on (x ) 
BARNETT, J. My fairy Queen (s) oe 
BENEDICT, JULES. Bocchina (s) 
a »  Haleyon days (in E flat and F ) (s) 
” ” 
G flat) (s) . 
(The above three are sung by Malle. "Nilsson). 
How Many? (1) 


The Dead Soldier (Der todte Soldat) (1 (x ) 


” ” 


On the Mountains, Echo Song (in E flat and 


BLUMENTHAL, J. 0 waly, waly, up the bank (in F and A flat) (s).. 


(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 
BORDESE, L. Over the merry ng 2 Ora a: 
The first Christmas night. 
CALLCOTT, J.G. The Warning (s)  .. 
(Sung by Mdme. Gilardoni. ) 
CHRISTY’S SONGS. Driven from home 
‘i Mill May.. 
DISTIN, T. Exile’s home (1) 
a I'm a fisherman bold (B) 
The Miller’s Maid (r) 
DOUGLAS, HOPE. First and last Kiss (sts) ee ee 
Message from the Sea (1) oe 
Work still to do (1) .. . 
GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. Marguerite > ® 
s om Cleansing fires (in 0 and D) (B) 
(Sung by. Mr. Santley). 
GOUNOD, CH. The Brooklet’s Song .. 
HARVEY, Mrs. I’m faithful to thea, ** Molly’s faith” (s) 
HERVE. Song of the Butterfly (s) . 
* My hope is o’er(s)_ 
LODER, E.J. Kings of the Ocean a we ee 
MASSON, Mrs. Love meas thou lovest me once . . 
PYNE, Mdme. BODDA. Inez, Waltz song B (8) 
PUGET, A. The Abbey Bell .. 
REED, GERMAN. “If,” Song.. 
REYLOFF, E. Birthday Song .. es ee oé 
i Fireside Dreams (x) oe 
a Over the rolling Sea (n) 
(The last mentioned two are sung by Sig. Foli. Y 
SANTLEY,C. Only to love (in C and D) (rv ors) . 
(Sung by the composer.) 
SMART, H. Bird and the lute (s) 


” ” 


The Bird’s were telling one another (in FandA — (s 2) 


STANISLAUS, F. Frou-frou (7) 
§T. GERMAINE, Mdme. Clasp hands and say good- bye . oe 
Thy voice across my spirit falls 
SWEDISH BALLAD. Spring and Autumn (in D and E) (s) 
(Sung by Malle. Nilsson.) 
SMITH, C. W. My lady sleeps (1) 
TIDDEMAN, Miss. Starry Crowns of Heaven, Sacred Song 
Sound Sleep, 

TAYLOR, W.F. Syren’s Spell (s) . ee 
Voice that went and came, The .. s6 

VIVIEN. Katty Molloy, Irish Ballad (s) . 

WILHELM. Who'll watch the Rhine (Die wacht am Rhein) 


VOCAL DUETS, TRIOS, &c. 





ARDITI,L. For ever mine, Duettino (sr).. ee oe 
BISHOP, Sir. H. Sleep, lady sleep, Trio (ssp) ee on 
HERVE. Can you go (Chilpéric), Duet (st) ee ee 


LUTZ, MEYER. Dreams (st) .. 
TAYLOR, B. The minstrels are a happy race (Part Song) (scrp) 


ITALIAN VOCAL MUSIC. 
ARDITI, L, Per sempre mio, Duet (st) .. . 
LINDSAY, COL. Provvidenza, Duet (sc) ee oe 
LUTZ, MEYER. Xenia, Scena (s) ee oe 
ROMAN 0,G. L’Invito al mare (x) ; 
(Sung by Mr. Santley.) 
” Tl Lamento della prigioniera, Canzone (s) 
” Non ti lagnar, Canzonetta (s) ee oe 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 








\“) signifies easy ; (b) moderately difficult ; (c) difficult. 


BAUMFELDER, J. masa 0) os ee . 
BILEMMA H. Reverie (b) ee oe oe 
BROUSTELL. Tarentella (c) .. ve ee : 
BUHL, A. Clairde Lune (b) .. ve oe ee 
* L’Entrée A Londres ()) os oe és 
Souvenir 4 Richmond (5) we ee . 
DUBOIS, Ch. La Marseillaise (a) pe “ ws 
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PIANOFORTE BIE OES —(eontinned) 


EGGHARD, J. Ame Chirie (b) .. ‘é ee 
GOLLINELLI, E. Pensieri fuggitivi (b) ee 
GRETTON,G. Marche Joyeuse (°) +s é 
JAELL, A. Filina, Nocturne (c) . é 
Aux bords d'une source, ‘Impromptu (c) . 


KEENS, H.P. Grand Italian Trumpet march (b) .. ee 
KOETTLITZ, E. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c).. ée oe 
Pm Irish Airs te (e “8 ee ee 
Pres d’un Ruisseau, Fantasia (c) ee + 


KUHE, W. Brave old oak (B): 6s 
The Sea, the Sea (b) .. 
LACHON, P. La Marseillaise (b) 
MUDIE, T. M. Operatic Melodies : 
No. 1. Una furtiva lagrima ()) oe ee 
2. Io son ricco (b). 
8. Dal tuo stellato (b) 
4. Di tanti palpiti ()) 
5. Che fard senza (b).. 
6. Ah forge 8 lui (b) .. 
NAYLOR, 8S. Chilpéric, Fantasia (c) 
me L’Oca del’ Cairo, Fantasia (c 


ee . ee ee 


. 
~ 
. 


OURY, Mdme. Souvenir de Paris (b) ee . 
RENDANO, A. Chant du paysan ()) . ee oe 
= Napolitain, Valse de salon (h) ee oe 

” Laura (b) oe . ee . 
Fantasia Valse (b) oe 
RUMMEL, J. Divertissement Militaire on National Songs (French 
and German) ee ee oe 
SMITH, C. W. Three characteristic sketches (b) oe oe 
Ophelia, Mazurka (b) oe es oe oe 
SPINDLER, H. Slumber Sweetly (b)  .. ee oe 


SURENNE, J.T. Bijoux Operatiques (a or b) : 
No. 1. Batti, Batti .. 


2. Ahperdona ., oe ee ae 

8. Il mio tesoro .. oe ee o- 

4. Voi che sapete ee ee oe 

5. Dove sono... te ee 

6. Sull’ aria : oe ee 

THALBERG, 8. Dal tuo Stellato (Extrait ‘do * Mosd ”) (c) es on 
Study in E flat major (c) ee ee oe 

TONEL, L. Spray of Ocean (b) .. ve ee ee a 
Babbling Streams (?)) - pe e 

VOGLER, E. Die Grotte (b)  .. ; ee pe ee 
WOLLENHAUPT, H. L’Esperance (b) . oe ee ee 
* + Mars, Grande Marche (c) .. ee oe 

” ” Héléne, Valse (b).. ee ae oe 





PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


DIABELLI, A. Twenty-eight, Progressive melodious exercises in four 


books : i@ 
Bx. 1. Exercise in C major and minor ., »e 
2, » in F and G major or minor we 
3. pe D major and minor oe oe 
4. A and E major and minor ee 
FAVARGER, R. II Trovatore, Grand Duo (c)_«. e ns 
La Sonnambula, Grand Duo (c) .. 
JAELL, A. et. M. Marcia Alla Turea, from Beethoven’ 6 Ruins of 
Athens (c) oe oe os ee ee oe 


DANCE MUSIC. 


QUADRILLES. 
Bon-Bon, The (Illustrated) ee ee ve W. M. Lutz 
Chilpéric, The _— do. oé ee .. O. H. R. Marriott 
Crystal Fountain, The .. ee es .» W. Hemingway 
Winter Nights, The pe oe oe .. C. H. R. Marriott 
WaLtZE 8. 
Azalea, The oe ee +s  G. Richardson 
Blue Bell, The (I Uustrated) ». ee W. M. Lutz 
Christine Nilsson, The (do. & a oe . 0. H. R. Marriott 
Chilpéric, The ™ we ee ee F.. Musgrave 
Fairies’ Greeting ‘6 ee .. FA. Reissiger 
Magic, The (Illustrated). ee ee W. H. Montgomery 
Rose of the Alps (do.) .. ‘ oe ee Lutz 
GALOPS. 
Brigand, The .. oe oe ee +»  G. Richardson 
Bridal Bells, The ée ee ee oe H. Millars 
Chilpéric, The .. oe ee 6 .. O. H. R. Marriott 
Delight of the Ball as ve es oF J. Whitaker 
Squib, The ee oe ee *e oe W. M, Lutz 
POLKAS. 
Genevra, The .. ee ae ee ». W. Hemingway 
Little Pet, The .. oe ae ee ee J. Boucher 
Morning Star, The ae ic “ +» W. Hemingway 
SCHOTTISCHE. 
Evening, The .« 06 oe an »« W. Hemingway 





London; CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201 REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW YEAR’S GIFT-BOOKS, 


HANDSOMELY BOUND, &c., IN VARIOUS COLOURS. 





PIANOFORTE. 


; DANCE ALBUM. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, illustrated cover, gilt edges, &c., con- 
taining 16 pieces by Godfrey, Arditi, &c. Price 2s. 
ALBUM OF NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
Quadrilles, Waltzes, Galop, and Polka, by the best Dance Music Composers 
of the day. Profusely illustrated, gilt edges, &c., 7s. 6d. 
THE DANCE MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
A collection of Reels, Strathspeys, &c., for Pianoforte. Arranged by J. T. 
Surenne. One vol., fancy cloth. Price 7s. 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND WITHOUT WORDS. 
For Pianoforte. Arranged by J.T. Surenne. 1 vol., fancy cloth. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. 
HAYDN’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges and letters. 
CLEMENTI’S SONATAS. 
Handsomely bound, cloth, various colours, gilt edges, &c. 
MOZART’S SONATAS. 
Edited by Lindsay Sloper. In two vols., cloth, 15s. each. 
MENDELSSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE, 
(Songs without Words.) 
Limp cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


Price 7s. 
Price 8s. 
Price 7s. 
Price 5s. 


Price 4s. 6d. 


Complete. 





HARMONIUM. 


POPULAR TUTOR. 

Giving a clear Explanation of the Stops and the use of the Bellows, with 
a variety of Favourite Melodies, easily arranged for the Instrument 
by E. I’. Rimbault. Scarlet Cloth, gilt edges, price 3s.; or in paper 
covers, 28. 





SACRED AIRS, 

A collection of, selected from the works of Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Haydn, Rossini, Mendelssohn, &c., arranged by E. F. Rimbault. 
Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 

SONGS BY HANDEL, 

A Selection of, extracted from his Oratorios, arranged expressly by E. F. 
Rimbault. Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 
PSALMS, HYMNS, AND CHANTS, 

A Seleotion of the most Favourite, by eminent Church Composers, including 
the celebrated ‘‘Te Deum” by Jackson, arranged expressly by E. F. 

Rimbault. Scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 5s.; or in paper covers, 4s. 


POPULAR OPERETTAS. 
FOR DRAWING-ROOM AND OTHER REPRESENTATION, 





*WANTED A PARLOUR MAID. 

For Three Ladies’ Voices (two Sopranos and Contralto), written by Henry 
Ffrench, composed by W. C. Levey, with stage directions, &c. Paper 
covers, 28. 

THE SLEEPING QUEEN. 
(Comic.) 
In Two Acts, for Soprano, Contralto (or Mezzo-Soprano), Tenor, Bass, and 
Chorus, written by Henry Farnie, composed by Balfe. Stiff covers, 15s. 


*THE ROSE OF SAVOY. 

For Three Ladies’ Voices, (two Sopranos and Contralto), written by Henry 
Farnie, composed by Luigi Bordese, with stage directions, &c. Illus- 
trated cover, 5s. 

PUNCHINELLO. 

In One Act, for Quintett (Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, Tenor, Baritone, and 
Bass), with or without chorus, written by H. Farnie, composed by W. C. 
Levey. Stiff illustrated cover, price 15s. Libretto with stage directions, 
dresses, &c. Price ls. 

*FASHION. 
(Operetta.) 

In One Act, for Ladies. Written by L. H.-F. du Terreaux, composed by 

W. C. Levey, with stage directions, &c., &c. 2s. 


JESSY LEA. 
In Two Acts, for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass. 
Oxenford, composed by G. A. Macfarren. Cloth, 21s. 


BRIDE OF SONG. Wher 
In One Act, for Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, and Bass, without Ytherus. 
Written by H. Farnie, composed by Jules Benedict. Cloth, 12s. 


* These musical plays are spectally adapted for School Examinations, 
Evening Parties, Private Soirées, dc. They contain three principal réles— 
Soprano ,Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, and Chorus, and the music is light and 
sparkling. 


Written by John ., 


ye 
Y fh 





VOCAL. 


VOCAL GEMS. 

A collection of upwards of 400 of the most popular and standard songs of the 
day, with pianoforte accompaniment and including some of the best of 
Wallace and Balfe’s Operatic songs, in three vols., cloth, price 6s. each, 

SONGS OF THE WAR. 

French and German. As sung by the Belligerent Armies. With the original 
words and an English translation by L. H. F.du Terreaux. Fancy cloth 
gilt edges and letters, price 3s.; or in two-parts, paper covers, 1s. each, 

WOOD'S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
In One Volume, half Morocco, gilt edges, &c., &¢., price 21s.; or in 3 yols 
fancy cloth, gold lettered, 7s. each. i 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, 
With New Symphonies and Arrangements, by G. A. Macfarren. One vol, 
cloth, 18s. , 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 

A Book of, with the Ancient Melodies to which they are sung (including the 
celebrated “ Boar’s Head Song”). Collected and edited by E. F. Rim. 
bault, LL.D., F.S.A. Bound in limp cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

NURSERY RHYMES, 

A Collection of, with the Tunes to which they are still sung in the nurseries of 
England. Obtained principally from oral tradition, collected and edited by 
E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A. Cloth, illustrated frontispiece. Price 33, 

HANDEL'S “ MESSIAH.” 

Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by W. Horsley, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. In cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
HANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABAUS.” 

Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, by Dr. John 
Clarke. Cloth, gilt lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
HAYDN’S “CREATION.” 





Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Cloth, gilt 
lettered and red edges. Price 2s. 
ROSSINI'S “STABAT MATER.” 
Vocal Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte. Cloth, gilt 


lettered and coloured edges. Price 2s. 
CELEBRATED GLEES AND PART-SONGS. 
Cramer’s Collection of. Vol. I, coloured cloth, gilt letters, marble edges, 
Price 10s. 
THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS OF ENGLAND. 

A collection of nearly 400 specimens of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 

Eighteenth Centuries. Adapted to modern use. The words revised, 

adapted, or re-written by the Rev. J. Powell Metcalfe. The music 

selected and revised, and an introductory essay on the rise and progress 

of the Round, Catch, and Canon; also biographical notices of the 

Composers, written by Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., Member of the 
Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm. Price 12s. 











EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANO. 
Vol. I. 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing the Rudiments of Music, extracts from Cramer's 
Celebrated Tutor, and Lessons, Exercises, &c., arranged in a progres- 
sive manner. 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANO. 
Vol. II. 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing extracts from Cramer’s Celebrated Studies for 
Advanced Pupils, with Fantasias, Morceaux, &c., selected from the 
works of the great masters, Handel, Mozart, Herz, Haydn, Cramer, ec. 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 
Vol. I. 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing the Rudiments of Music and all the necessary 
Instructions for the perfect cultivation of the Voice ; Lessons, Exercises, 
&c., selected from the Italian school of singing and the works of 
Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, and other celebrated masters; Duets, Trios, 
and Part-songs, by celebrated composers. 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 
Vol. Il. 

Limp cloth, 6s., containing Observations on the Art of Singing, by Garcia, 
with Exercises, Advanced Solfeggi, &c., from the most celebrated writers; 
and Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., by popular and well-known composers. 


THEORETICAL. 


HARMONY AND THOROUGHBASS, 

Introduction to, with numerous Examples and Exercises, by John Goss, 
Professor of Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music, Organist of St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Limp cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

HARMONY, j 

Treatise on, translated and adapted from the German of Ernst Friedrich 
Richter, (Prof. at the Conservatorium of Music, Leipsic), by Franklin 
Taylor. Limp cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

HARMONY, 

Rudiments of, with progressive exercises, by G. A. Macfarren, Limp cloth 

price 7s. 6d. 
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